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JANUARY 15TH, 1937 
THE BELIEVER’S DESTINY 


THERE are two special marks of our Lord’s teaching with regard 
to the future bliss of His people. The one is confidence, and the 
other is reticence. First, confidence. Not only does He Himself 
take it for granted, He expects His friends also to take it for 
granted that a great good awaits them on the other side. “ If 
it were not so, I would have told you.”? He who has borne so 
much on our behalf is not going to desert us at the very time 
when we need Him most. He is worthy of the most generous 
thoughts that we can entertain of Him and of the brightest hopes 
that we can build on Him. We ourselves, in our own small way, 
often feel that we could do something worth while for some poor 
soul, if only he would trust us. Christ, in His great way, feels 
like that to us all. It is nothing but our own meanness that 
makes us think meanly of Jesus Christ. To trust him as He 
deserves to be trusted is the biggest thing that we can do. Ay 
and the best. For then He banishes fear, fills the breast with 
hope, and gives a glad surprise to our fairest dreams. 

There is a reticence also in our Lord’s words about what we 
have to meet beyond the grave. Why this reticence ? Some, 
and they seem to be growing in numbers, unsatisfied by it, take 
to prying into the life beyond, practising the occult as human 
beings have been wont to do in the darkest ages. It means that 
they are not satisfied with Jesus. Well, all that one can say is that 
they either do not know Him or do not trust Him. Surely we can 
trust Him enough to believe that even His reserve is wise and good 
for us. In point of fact we can learn in the school of Christ that 
it is both wise and good. ‘To accept our Lord’s reticence about 
the future life turns out to be the way of health, sanity of mind 
and health of soul. It belongs to the way of salvation not to pry 
curiously into the conditions prevailing on the other side. To 
rest quietly in our Saviour’s word ; to lean by faith upon His 
love ; to seek to know His will for us and to do it freely and 
gladly among our fellows ; to be much concerned about knowing 
and trusting and loving Him, and little concerned about those 
future conditions and experiences which we are at present 
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incapable of even imagining ; to work faithfully and lovingly 
while it is day, in the broad daylight which God has given us to 
work in—that is the way of Salvation and there is no other. This 
is manifestly the way of God ; all other ways are the ways of men. 

We may be sure that our Lord, in this mingling of reticence 
with confident affirmation, has given us the right impression 
of the Heaven that is to be for His own. It will be inconceivably 
glorious. There is no human language in which it can be told, 
no human picture in which it can be adequately portrayed. The 
only possible description would be symbolical and it is noteworthy 
that our Lord, who spoke much in symbol, used few symbols 
about Heaven. When He did use them, they were as simple 
and fundamental as the sacramental bread which He used as a 
symbol of Himself. “In my Father’s house are many mansions 

I go to prepare a place for you.” And so He has given us 
the impression of a glory which is unimaginable, but which is 
always an effluence from His Father’s glory and His own. He 
Himself, with God, is always at the centre of the picture of 
Heaven which He gives us. Heaven is where He is. “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart 
of man, what God hath prepared for them that love Him.” “I 
go to prepare a place for you, that where I am there ye may be 
also.” 

But if our Lord said little about what in Heaven corresponds 
to what we call outward conditions, He said much about our 
preparation for Heaven. We are wise when we lay the stress 
where He did. The only preparation is in laying hold upon life, 
the life which He meant and illustrated in Himself. It is God’s 
gift tous in Him. “J live: therefore ye also shall live.” Nor 
is He reticent in His descriptions of the life which is life indeed. 
The possession of it makes us children of God, like our Father 
in Heaven. It is all /ight and it is all Jove. It is the light of 
the mind and the light of the heart, truth and holiness, “‘ without 
which no man shall see the Lord”. But it is love, a love like 
God’s which He lavished upon us all by giving His own Son for us. 
Our Lord would have us take holy love as the truest interpreta- 
tion of Himself and of Heaven. Nearly everything on Earth 
must pass away but love lasts. Heaven is love, because God 
is love. 


Daniet Lamont. 
New College, Edinburgh. 
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THE MODERN DENIAL OF LATENCY 


I 


Ir is a fact, startling but none the less true, that a man’s entire 
philosophy of life hangs upon his views concerning a very 
out-of-the-way and apparently academic puzzle. Put in its 
most general form the puzzle is this. It often happens that 
an “entity ’—a physical object or anything else supposed to 
have real existence—disappears so completely that no amount 
of investigation can detect its presence at all. Then, maybe, it 
will as suddenly turn up again as if from nowhere and leave us 
baffled as to what could have happened in the meantime. And 
the question is, What did happen ? 

Now it is obvious that such a puzzle admits of two kinds of 
solutions—either the “entity” is present all the time, but 
cannot be detected for lack of suitable apparatus, or else it 
actually disappears in the interval. And some people tend to 
choose one solution and others the other, although it is not 
everyone who observes that one of the profoundest issues of life 
may be summed up in the form of a riddle so apparently divorced 
from reality. 

The memory of thought affords a good example of the 
difference in attitude. Suppose a thought to be forgotten and 
then remembered—is it believable that the thought did not 
exist somewhere in the interval ? 

‘‘Our memory faileth us in our sleep [wrote Richard Baxter, 
in his Immortality of Man’s Soul, 1682] and yet when we wake, 
we find that there remains the same knowledge of Arts and 
Sciences. They did not end at night and were not all new made 
the next morning.” 

But there are others who can tolerate no such “ mysticism ”’. 
If an entity defies all powers of observation, who has a right to 
claim that it exists at all? The other side of the moon is 
invisible from the earth, but what should we think of one who 
boldly maintained that purple elephants roamed its mountains ? 
“An idea persisting between its successive appearances in 
consciousness ”, wrote William James, “ is as mythical an entity 
as a jack of spades.” Or, to quote Rignano, such an idea “is 
neither conscious nor unconscious ; it does not exist ”. 
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Here are two antagonistic ways of thinking. And history 
seems to show that the second is comparatively modern—or 
rather that it has only comparatively recently achieved any 
degree of respectability. In no small measure this change has 
come about through the philosophy of positivism sponsored by 
Auguste Comte. Comte urged repeatedly that nothing should 
be postulated unless it could be discovered. He saw that many 
of the greatest scientific and philosophical difficulties arose 
because men insisted on asking too many questions. They 
observed a definite event and, determined to find some explana- 
tion, they endowed nature with invisible entities which “ caused ” 
the event. Thus the physicist observed a stone falling and, 
instead of confining himself to the fact of the motion, he felt 
drawn into hypostatizing an imaginary “ force ”—undetectable 
and unknowable by any direct means—which was supposed to 
“ pull” the stone downwards. Now Comte urged that all such 
“explanations” were the bane of knowledge—they usually 
caused contradictions before long and the best thing to do was 
to eliminate them ruthlessly. 


II 


Contemporary writers soon pointed out that such a solution 
was no solution at all. Complete positivism was a funeral of the 
reasoning powers, for unless hypothetical entities at the back of 
phenomena were postulated, science could offer no problems, 
since observed events could never, be related. Moreover, it 
soon ended in absurdity. A straight tube half immersed in water 
appeared bent but might yet appear straight at the same time if 
an object was viewed through its centre. Thus a perfectly 
straightforward observation was inconsistent with itself and, so 
physicists urged, the only possible way out of the difficulty was 
the orthodox one of inventing invisible “ entities”. The 
water possessed a power of refracting rays of light, but this 
“ refraction ” was not itself observable. 

In face of such objections pure positivism was never able 
to flourish, yet it was clear that it contained an element of truth. 
The time came when the physicists, true to their principles, had 
been forced to postulate a dozen ethers all with different and 
inconsistent properties. It seemed obvious that something was 
wrong, but it was not for a long time that any solution was found. 
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Then it dawned upon the founders of modern physics that 
perhaps further progress could only be made by adopting a species 
of positivism in physics itself. They decided to see what could 
be done if no statement were allowed to pass in physics unless its 
truth could be tested by experiment. Accordingly, the material 
ether of space was abandoned. Einstein rejected the universally 
held notion that two events in different places could take place 
simultaneously (for there was no conceivable physical means 
of detecting whether they did or did not) and many strange 
consequences followed. ‘Ten years ago the subject entered yet 
a new phase. Heisenberg realized that there was no way of 
testing whether the movements of small particles such as electrons 
were dependent on their previous motions or not—no way of 
finding out whether causality was real or no. Accordingly the 
famous principle of “ indeterminacy ” came to find a place in 
physics, and it has remained to the present time. 


Ill 


At first sight all these developments appear as if they 
constituted an overwhelming victory for positivism. Indeed, 
these ideas have already been transferred from physics to philo- 
sophy to such an extent that many a university graduate or even 
undergraduate will say with a shrug of his shoulders: “ In 
matters of religion I am willing to adopt the basis of the quantum 
mechanics—I shall only accept statements as true if they prove 
to be directly susceptible of experimental proof.” Thus there 
can be little doubt that much of the modern stimulus to material- 
ism—using the word in the widest sense—has come about through 
an analogy of this kind. Materialism in its ultimate sense must 
mean, not the old-fashioned doctrine that all things consist of 
matter, for physics, the most materialist of the sciences, deals 
with things other than matter—but the refusal to believe in 
things unseen. Put in other words, it is the denial of latency. 

But is the doctrine of latency really on the decline in 
physics? Among the masses this is certainly supposed to be 
the case, and the belief is largely fostered by the writings of 
the rationalists. But the supposed decline of latency in physical 
science is largely imaginary. Both Frenkel and Silberstein have 
pointed out that even the indeterminacy principle is nothing 
new. It was adopted by Newton. His corpuscles of light had 
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“ fits”—in modern parlance, free-wills or probabilities—which 
decided whether they would go through a pane of glass or rebound 
from its surface. ‘This view is the very one to which science has 
now returned. And all through the nineteenth century it was 
recognized that measurements could not be made with infinite 
accuracy. The Victorian scientist had not yet become interested 
in the absolute limit to which measurements could be made, 
but the fact that there was always a small margin for error 
never made him doubt the doctrine of determinism. Even in 
the field of the new physical discoveries, there is no real ground 
for doubting latency—for doubting that although certain minute 
velocities and positions cannot be measured, they exist none 
the less. That, at any rate, appears to be the view held by many 
of the physical scientists who have developed these modern 
ideas. 

Yet, whatever the truth about electrons, one fact must not 
be overlooked. There are still whole branches of knowledge 
where latency is tacitly accepted—and forgotten. In their 
wild enthusiasm many think that they are now able to confine 
themselves to observables. They can do nothing of the kind. 
Such a concept as latent or “ potential ” energy is still enthroned 
in physics. When a stone is lifted, energy vanishes. The stone 
seems to be the same stone, unchanged in every respect. The 
space beneath it is likewise unchanged. Energy has va. .shed—no 
attempts to find it have ever resulted in success. Yet physics 
still believes in the law of the conservation of energy. It is still 
supposed that the energy has hidden itself in some unobservable 
state and is not recreated anew when the stone is allowed to fall. 
Here the doctrine of latency remains unquestioned. 


IV 


Again, latency still stands at the basis of chemical science. 
Every schoolchild learns that two elements combine together 
to form a compound and that the new substance is now wholly 
different from its constituents. But why is it supposed that the 
constituents are there at all? They cannot be detected. Why 
should not old substances simply vanish away and new ones take 
their place? There is no chlorine in salt, no iron in iron pyrites. 
If they are there at all they must be present in a latent condition. 
It is as if a conjurer has some cards which he causes to vanish or 
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appear at will. When they have vanished, some feathers appear 
in their stead ; but no amount of inspection can tell us where 
the cards have gone to. The only evidence of their existence 
seems to be that the conjurer does not alter in weight if he is 
made to perform his tricks on a weighing machine. The 
mysterious cards retreated into a “latent” condition from 
which he causes them to spring to light. It is the same with the 
atoms. Unless invisible and undetectable things are postulated 
there can be no science—science depends upon the doctrine of 
latency. Those who think otherwise have only reached their 
present position by its aid, and have failed to notice the fact. 
They are seeking to renounce a tool of thought on which their 
very thinking is founded. 

That this is the correct diagnosis of the matter also appears 
from another consideration. We have seen that the whole 
object of the indeterminacy principle was to avoid latency. But 
if, as has been maintained, science cannot exist without latency, 
it would seem that those who consciously reject it in one form 
might easily accept it unconsciously in another. Now it so 
happens that, as Dr. Dingle has pointed out (e.g. Nature, Septem- 
ber 14th, 1935, p. 423), this is exactly what has happened. 
“ Probability ” is itself a latent concept—except for the cases in 
which there is a dead certainty one way or the other no one can 
test whether a given probability has exactly such and such a 
value. Therefore, by the very principle on which modern 
physics is supposed to rest, probability itself ought to be elimin- 
ated. The mere fact that partictes are still spoken of as if they 
possessed a “ probability ” only shows how naturally the human 
mind turns to latent properties in order to explain real events. 

But latency has not merely failed to become redundant 
with time: it has led the human mind on from strength to 
strength. In no department of knowledge, perhaps, has this 
been more striking than in the study of heredity. Habits and 
structures often skip a generation or two, only to appear once 
more. Here, if anywhere, these latent characters are absolutely 
unobservable. But do they exist ? Geneticists have shown 
abundantly that they do. The recessive character can be located 
in the chromosome map and the circumstances under which it 
will come to light are predictable. Yet all is done with the eye 
of faith—the latent character is never observable, though 
without it there would be no science of genetics. 
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These are facts upon which emphasis needs to be laid. No 
doubt the doctrine of latency, like every other way of thinking, 
may be abused by over-use. Savages are unjustified in invoking 
unobservable demons to account for the vagaries of the breeze ; 
Maniacs are unjustified in their invention of unobservable 
enemies who seek to thwart their whims. In like manner the 
theory of an unobservable ether only led to self-contradictions. 
Nevertheless, that way of thinking which may be styled the 
invocation of the latent shows no sign of departure from our 
midst. Moreover, it is difficult to think that it is ever likely 
to become redundant. 

Here, then, are the simple facts with regard to latency. 
A more detailed examination would involve a somewhat elaborate 
discussion of what is meant by experimental evidence and it 
would be necessary to digress upon the theory of knowledge. 
Into these and other complexities it is not necessary to go 
within the limits of this article. It seems clear that the invoca- 
tion and the denial of latency corresponds to antagonistic ways 
of thinking, although admittedly border-line cases must arise 
as they do with all distinctions. Yet the. fact that latency is 
essential to science needs to be impressed upon the public, 
especially by religious leaders. For science and religion are 
alike in this respect, that neither can exist without a constant 
appeal to things unseen. God, for instance, cannot be observed. 
His existence must be imagined in order to account for certain 
observed facts. In the same way the soul of man cannot be 
observed, it must be postulated in order to explain the way in 
which man behaves. And certainly the continuance of existence 
beyond death has not yet admitted of experimental proof, 
though many believe that there are good grounds for accepting 
the doctrine. 

Thus if, as seems to be the case, modern philosophy is 
becoming dominated by experimental science, it is essential for 
the well-being of religion that false ideas of science should be 
corrected. 


R. E. D. Crarx. 
University of Cambridge. 




















THE POLITICS OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S DE 
CIVITATE DEI 


I 


Tue longest and greatest of St. Augustine’s works is, in its main 
purpose, a work of apologetics, not a contribution to political 
thought. Yet it owes its origin to a question in its day as much 
political as religious, and it has had far reaching effects on the 
political history of succeeding ages. It sets out to answer the 
well-worn charge that Rome’s disasters are due to Rome’s neglect 
of her ancient gods, a charge brought forward anew after the 
sack of Rome by the Goths in 410 and are doubtless more danger- 
ous than ever before in view of the exasperation of a terror- 
stricken populace. During the fourth century Christianity 
had been the professed religion of the Emperors, and by the end 
of it, aided somewhat by their-influence and authority, was 
becoming the religion of all Romans. But its triumph was 
disputed. A world-shaking event like that of 410 might con- 
ceivably shake also the hold of Christianity upon Emperor and 
people. If there are traces in the course of a work, which took 
some twelve years to write, of an increasing confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of Christianity, Augustine even at the end will 
not allow it to be assumed that that triumph is assured or even 
that the series of persecutions has been finally closed. He 
evidently believed it still necessary to adduce proofs that disasters 
to Rome are not exclusively phenomena of Christian times and 
to indulge in derision of the multitude of major and minor 
divinities once acknowledged in the Latin world. He might 
even, had it been possible, have pointed to triumphs of the 
Christian Empire. In their absence he can make the most of the 
unwonted clemency of Alaric’s Goths in their hour of victory. 
But he breaks away from this low and popular level of argument 
altogether. Not only have Rome’s gods had nothing to do with 
increasing and preserving Rome’s dominion, but true religion 
is no mere means to the worldly security or prosperity of the 
individual or society. 

This radical detachment of Religion from politics is no doubt 
the great thing in his book. The linking of religion with politics, 
making religion a means to State ends and so an interest of the 
statesman was normal in antiquity, and is indeed so natural that 
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Christianity has not always been successful in avoiding it, 
particularly since the emergence of the modern national State. 
The De Civitate Dei is the most impressive expression of all 
time of the claim of Religion to independence and to supreme 
importance in its own right, a claim which belongs to the 
Jewish-Christian tradition and to it alone. It is a claim which 
to-day seems to stand in need of re-assertion. In Augustine’s 
time it served to deliver Christianity from sharing the fate of a 
Society with which it was apparently identifying itself. More 
positively and more permanently it serves to mark the limits 
which must be set to the competence of any politically erganized 
society. 

The title of the work recalls the most famous of the aphorisms 
of Marcus Aurelius: “ Thou hast said Dear City of Cecrops ; 
wilt thou not say Dear City of Zeus.” Doubtless synonyms 
for Civitas Dei are common enough in the Stoics, but Augustine 
owes little in his conception to them. However much he may 
be influenced by Stoic ethics in detail, Stoicism seemed to him the 
quintessence of the unforgivable sin, pride. He is only less 
averse to the Stoic than to the Epicurean. He was also offended 
by the diesseitigkeit of the Stoic ethical and political outlook. 
No doubt Stoicism knew nothing of the limitations of the city 
state, or indeed of any state. Its civitas was co-extensive with 
humanity. Political boundaries were to it accidental, the 
real division in mankind was that which separated them into the 
Wise and the Fools. Its ideal was the world state, cosmopolis, 
but it was prepared to see in such an organization as the 
Roman Empire a fair if partial illustration of the ideal. Hence 
Stoicism could be the philosophy of the Empire in the palmy 
days of its success. Augustine’s “ civitas”’ has much more in 
common with the cara patria of the Neoplatonists, the refuge of 
the immortal soul from the prison house of the body and the 
transience of earthly life. The parallelism between Augustine’s 
thought and that of the Neoplatonists is very close both in the 
conception of the chief end of man and the means necessary to 
reach it. Plato had his own disillusionments with regard to the 
politics of his day, and was probably not sanguine that his 
modreia would anywhere be adopted. Yet he did not wholly 
despair of the republic, and regarded his school as a seminary 
of potential statesmen. By Augustine’s time Platonists had 
passed from the philosophy of the City State, passed even from 
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that of the World State, and looked for individual beatitude in 
a world beyond. 


II 


But the roots of Augustine’s conception, however it may be 
coloured by Neoplatonism, lie in the Biblical and the Christian 
tradition. The text from which he sets out is Psalm lxxxvii. 3 : 
“Glorious things are spoken of Thee, City of God,” and the 
words recur like a refrain throughout the work. But they are 
also associated with the New Jerusalem of the New Testament 
Apocalypse, and of the commentators of that book, notably 
Tyconius who had strongly contrasted the two cities, the City 
of Faith and the City of Unbelief. It may well be doubted 
whether to Augustine this tale of two cities amounts to much 
more than an allegory. The expression Civitas Dei is absent 
from long stretches of his book, and often when it reappears seems 
dragged in rather incongruously as if he had suddenly recalled 
his theme. But if his thought of the eternally and perfectly 
blessed life of the saints in heaven tends to supersede the thought 
of a Civitas, there is good reason why he should not drop the 
expression altogether. 

It suited his apologetic purpose. It allows him to offer 
to the Roman, especially the Roman Christian, a Society more 
secure, more glorious, more satisfying than that which was breaking 
down before his eyes, a citizenship which might claim his devotion 
and reward his patriotism more surely than any earthly citizenship 
could, in short a better city than that which Alaric had destroyed. 
“Incomparably nfdre glorious than Rome is that heavenly city 
in which for victory you have truth, for dignity holiness, for 
peace felicity, for life eternity.” (Bk. II 29.) Augustine is well 
aware that such words will provoke the scorn of men who seek 
peace and security only that they may enjoy the material goods 
of life, its comforts, its luxuries, and that they may carry on their 
vicious habits—his picture of Roman pagan society is dark 
indeed. The virtues of the Romans, which may even be used as 
examples to stir the zeal of Christians, belong to a remote past, 
to the early history of the Republic. For the present is marked 
only by self-seeking and self-indulgence, “‘ amor sui ” 

The contrast between the Civitas Dei of the Christian’s 
loyalty and all forms of earthly or historical association whatéver 
isclearly drawn. At all costs it must stand clear of the vicissitudes 
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of time, clear of all the worldly and temporal interests and loves 
of men, clear of all that is mutable. It came into being with 
creation, and was indeed the first creation, before the world and 
before man. Its first citizens were angels. The creation of 
the world and of mankind was the consequence of the revolt of 
the bad angels, God’s method of filling up the places which they 
had left. The fall of man, repeating on earth the earlier fall of 
the angels, postponed but could not frustrate the fulfilment of 
God’s plan. The City will one day be full again, and the history 
of man and his world will come to an end, a mere episode in 
God’s eternity and in the story of His City, which, while it has a 
beginning, has no end ; and is in its nature both supra-mundane 
and supra-historical. 

The life of this City is one of perfect and everlasting blessed- 
ness in which God is fully known, and He alone is enjoyed for ever 
more. In it are none of the temptations and ills which are 
inseparable from mortal life. There is neither fear, nor striving, 
nor passing away. In short Civitas Dei is very nearly, in some 
places quite obviously, a synonym for the blessedness which 
Christianity in Augustine’s view both promises and guarantees, 
a blessedness unobtainable in this life, not even by philosophy, 
much less by activity. If his thought is as has been maintained 
“social through and through” it is none the less certainly 
individualistic at this point ; for those who attain to blessedness 
do so one by one through the predestinating grace of God, and, 
as all earthly conditions have ceased, so social relations are abro- 
gated, the tasks and duties of social life come to an end, and with 
them the social virtues. Nevertheless the individuals share in the 
common blessedness. ‘‘ Amor Dei” makes of them a community, 
a populus, a civitas. They retain their individual identity 
even when their qualities are enhanced, and are not merely 
absorbed back again into the being of God. Here Augustine 
remains faithful to the Christian as distinct from the Platonic 
tradition ; and he is prepared also to recognize a sort of civic 
hierarchy in the City of God, for Apostles and Martyrs will have 


special places of honour accorded to them. 


Ill 


In contrast to all this is the Civitas Terrena, which is not 
indeed the Roman Empire or any other state, but is “ Society 
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human or angelic organizing itself apart from God,” or rather 
apart from the True God, for all other gods are devils. Here 
again Augustine’s thought is both social and individualistic. 
“Amor sui” founds the Civitas Terrena, and characterizes its 
citizens. Strictly speaking this is an anti-social, anti-patriotic 
love, and it is the selfish vices of the Romans of his own day 
which Augustine mainly scourges. Yet communities too can have 
their “ amor sui”’, binding them together in pursuit of worldly 
glory and dominion, the ends of pride. He indeed somewhat 
grudgingly admits the virtues of the’ old heroes of the Republic 
who unselfishly served Rome, would even admit that possibly 
these virtues may explain why God gave to Rome its worldly 
success, its wide empire. But that unselfishness is not enough. 
The Rome they served itself served worldly ends, while it and 
they worshipped false gods. Their very virtues in consequence 
were but splendid vices. 

Assuming that Rome is the most illustrious, perhaps the most 
worthy representative of the Civitas Terrena, and naturally it is 
the case of Rome which is at issue, it remains none the less just a 
representative and embodiment of the Civitas Terrena; its ends 
are worldly, its pride is in its conquests, its empire, the only 
felicity it seeks is secure dominion. Even granted that its wars 
were just wars of defence always, and that dominion was un- 
sought, how great was their cost in blood and tears, not to the 
vanquished only but to the victors as well. Granted that the rule 
of the Romans made for the unity of the nations, for orderliness, 
for peace and even in a measure for justice how toilsome is its 
maintenance, how miserable the lot of the ruler. For its ends 
even when relatively good are still temporal and worldly. Real 
beatitude is for ever beyond its reach. World-dominion even 
at its best begets that pride which God rejects. Besides it is a 
thing which comes and passes away. The City of Romulus can 
never attain to the eternity of the City of God. 

And to the Civitas Terrena belong no less the pagan 
philosophers. Not only do they justify the worship of false 
gods, sometimes even not believing in them themselves, but they 
have more than their share of human pride, for they seek truth 
by the light of their own unaided reason, and vain-gloriously 
contend for mere verbal victory. 

All this cannot have been comforting to the patriotic 
Roman confronted with a crumbling empire; and he might 
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very well have sensed a real danger in this other-worldly doctrine. 
Devotion to the old gods of Rome, however they might be 
discredited as protectors of the Empire, at least meant also devo- 
tion to Rome herself. Devotion to the Civitas Dei must have 
looked like so much devotion lost to the State. Augustine himself 
was prepared to encourage Boniface, one of the few competent 
generals of the time, to abandon his soldiering for a life of 
contemplation. It cannot be doubted that for the fortunes of 
the Empire he shows but little concern. When provinces are 
overrun his main interest is that the ministrations of religion 
shall not be lacking to those of their inhabitants who have escaped 
massacre or cannot flee. 


IV 


Such indifference to the temporal fortunes of his country 
is unmistakable proof of the reality and sincerity of Augustine’s 
devotion to his conception of Christianity, to the Civitas Dei. 
That is no mere apologetic weapon. But it also hardly prepares 
us to look to him for any interest in theoretical politics, and 
indeed there is not much. Still, as a classical scholar and 
student of Cicero he is familiar with the classical political thought. 
He knows that the State is in Latin Respublica. He knows also 
the traditional classification of the forms the Respublica may take, 
monarchical, aristocratic, democratic. But of these he has 
little to say, has no particular preference for any of them, save 
that he expresses general disapproval of great empires founded 
onconquest. The best arrangement would be, hethinks, a number 
of small states living together in brotherly concord. But what 
matters it under what forms of government man must live out 
his short life here on earth, or whether the bad or the good 
actually rule? Nero and Julian are to be obeyed equally with 
Constantine and Theodosius. Any and every Respublica, i.e. 
politically organized society is but a form of the Civitas Terrena. 

In looking for a definition of the State he naturally goes 
back to Cicero. Here he reads that the state “ is an assemblage 
associated by a common acknowledgment of right (jus) and a 
community of interests ”, and that where justice is not the state 
can exist in name only and not in reality. Augustine is glad 
enough to avail himself of Cicero’s admission (Cicero was as he 
wrote a political exile!) that the Roman State had in reality 
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perished long ago because of the vices of the citizens. Further- 
more, interpreting justice, “true justice”, as including the 
rendering to the One True God of the worship which is His 
due, Augustine can conclude “ that true justice has no existence 
save in that respublica whose founder and ruler is Christ, if at 
least any choose to call this a respublica,” which is better called 
Civitas Dei. He thus draws back from propounding a theory 
of the Christian State. Rather, by abandoning the quality of 
justice from the definition of the State, he will frankly assign 
the State in general to a place among the communities which 
incorporate the Civitas Terrena. ‘Without justice”, he says 
in another famous passage, “what are kingdoms but great 
banditries ?”’ and kingdoms and states “ with justice” he is 
unable or unwilling to contemplate. With a century of Christian 
Emperors behind him he cannot bring himself to see with some of 
the Eastern bishops at Nicza “ the Kingdom of Heaven already 
come”. No doubt it is a matter for gratification that the highest 
potentate of the world’s mightiest empire now comes and kneels 
humbly at the Fisherman’s tomb, but a Christian Emperor does 
not mean a Christian Empire. To bear rule in a worldly state 
remains a grief and a burden toa Christian. Christian Emperors 
like other Christians “ are ‘ beati’ in the present time by hope, 
and are destined to be so in the enjoyment of the reality itself, 
when that which we wait for shall have arrived”. Meantime 
they can use their power justly, mercifully, piously and humbly 
and make it “‘ the handmaid of God’s majesty by using it for the 
greatest possible extension of His worship”. To this important 
point we shall have to return. 

Meantime Augustine occasionally catches a glimpse of 
something like a Christian State forming itself from below. 
Taxed with the incompatibility of obedience to the commends 
of Christ with duty to the State he can reply—How great will 
be the gain to the State if all its judges, magistrates, soldiers, 
taxpayers, parents, citizens are truly Christian and obey the 
Christian law of love. In his desire to range the State on the 
side of the Civitas Terrena, as well as to reach a definition that 
would cover any State, he had defined it as “‘ an assemblage of 
reasonable beings bound together by a common agreement 
concerning the objects of their love”. Did he envisage such a 
community agreed upon a common “ Amor Dei” in short a 
truly Christian State ? Not very hopefully, I think. Not even 
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the fact of supreme power being in Christian hands plus the fact 
of a growing body among the citizens, possibly by now a majority 
of the citizens, accepting the Christian name, can induce him to 
see his ideal realized here on earth, not at least in the form of a 
State. 


V 


Nevertheless the Civitas Dei, supra-mundane, supra- 
historical as it is, does have its earthly counterpart. It has 
entered into history from the beginning, and has its place in 
human story. Its citizens have always been found in the world, 
mingling with the citizens of the worldly city, sharing with them 
their temporal goods and ills, and suffering in addition their 
hatred and persecution. Augustine loves to dwell on the 
sufferings of the saints and martyrs for the name of Christ. 
He acknowledges that the great persecutions have ceased for the 
time being, but believes that they may recur, and even endeavours 
to produce the impression that persecution is ever an element 
in the life of the Church. It is natural enough that he should 
look back to the heroic life of the pre-Constantinian Church, 
from his own time when the Catholic Church enjoyed a privi- 
leged position which he can on occasion welcome and even glory 
in, without being entirely happy in it either. His real con- 
ception of Christianity in earthly surroundings is of a faith held 
by an oppressed minority. If the African Donatists claimed 
to be the Church of the Martyrs persecuted by the Church of 
which Augustine was champion, he can urge that the very 
existence of heresies and schisms is a persecution of the Catholic 
Church! 

There can be no doubt that for Augustine the earthly and 
historical representative of the Civitas Dei is not simply the long 
line of faithful and pious heroes of the faith, but is the Church 
and indeed what he calls the Catholic Church, whose history 
goes back to Abel, son of Adam, now since the time of Christ 
widely expanded among the nations. Of course there can be 
no question of his identifying the Church of any particular 
moment, the empirical Church, roundly with the Civitas Dei. 
The present Church dwells amid the evils of the mortal lot 
and is blessed only by hope. The Civitas Dei is even now in 
possession of perfect unending blessedness. Moreover in 
membership there cannot be identity, for the Civitas Dei includes 
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angels and the faithful of all generations past and to come. 
The present Church on the other hand includes many who are 
not predestined citizens of the Heavenly City. The distinction, 
later so useful in the hands of critics of the Church, between the 
Church Visible and Invisible is certainly drawn by Augustine, 
and is not to be put aside because im the later parts of his work 
he seems to use Ecclesia and Civitas Dei as synonyms. The 
apparent inconsistency of his thought, here distinguishing, there 
failing to distinguish, which has led to divergence of interpreta- 
tion, is due to the fact that he does not always mean by Ecclesia 
the empirical Church of the moment, the communio Sacra- 
mentorum, only, but rather the earthly counterpart of the 
Civitas Dei, the community which in spite of its obviously un- 
worthy members is nevertheless characteristically forward and 
upward-looking, living in faith and hope, and directing its love 
to God alone. 

There is, of course, a passage which raises difficulty for this 
view. In Book XX, chapter 9 he sums up his new interpretation 
of the Reign of the Saints with Christ for a thousand years. 
That Reign he dates as beginning with the Advent, and interprets 
as meaning simply the history of the Church here on earth. 
The historical Church is the “ kingdom militant in which con- 
flict with the enemy is still maintained, and war carried on with 
warring lusts”. ‘The judgment seats of the Apocalypse “ are 
the seats of the rulers by whom the Church is now governed ”’. 
“Therefore even now the Church is the Kingdom of Christ 
and the Kingdom of Heaven.” But even so it is not “ that most 
peaceful kingdom in which we shall reign without an enemy ”. 
Here where the Church means most certainly the empirical 
Church it is clearly distinguished from the Civitas Dei. 

At the same time while it must be maintained that for 
Augustine there is a distinction always to be drawn between 
the historical Church and the Civitas Dei, he views the two 
in closest relation, and has no inclination in any way to sunder 
irretrievably the “‘communio sacramentorum ” with all its 
faults from the Divine City. It is the natural and only instru- 
ment for gathering the saints from among the nations, and for 
instructing and preparing them for their Heavenly destiny. 
He always believes that he himself was converted by the aid 
of God alone, and endowed with power to live the Christian 
life, but the visible Catholic Church had done much to mediate 
2 
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that grace. It had given him the Scriptures and taught him 
how to interpret them, and it gave him above all a sense of 
security and authority, for it spoke as he supposed with the 
weight of world opinion behind it, and that alone impressed 
him. ‘“ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” Disagreements among 
the philosophers seemed to him to point the way to scepticism ; 
schisms and heresies among Christians endangered the assurance 
of faith, The immensity and unity of the Catholic Church 
alone could guarantee Christian Truth. 


VI 


Now the visible Catholic Church as a “‘ communio sacra- 
mentorum ” was sharply defined over against paganism, and over 
against heretics and schismatics, and had interests of its own that 
were at least semi-political. In places it required defence 
against the violence of its foes, for outbreaks of pagan and sectarian 
violence were liable to occur, not without provocation from the 
Church itself. Moreover there were pagan rites to repress and 
heretics to restrain. And a member of the Catholic Church 
wielded the supreme temporal power, and could make his power 
“the handmaid to God’s majesty by using it for the greatest 
possible extension of His worship”. Augustine certainly had 
scruples about calling in the secular power in matters of religion. 
But if pagan mobs desecrated churches, and Donatist Circum- 
celliones terrorized the country side was not appeal to the 
Emperor justified ? And once made and proved effective in 
defence of the Church, it was easy to go further and appeal 
once more to the State to suppress Donatism altogether and to 
exile Pelagians. This appeal Augustine brought himself to 
justify, so helping along the way to the “ Christian” State in which 
baptism and orthodoxy should be compulsory, in which the 
secular arm should act at the behest of the Church, a State whose 
Christianity is at least somewhat external. 

This may be the tendency, but it is hardly the central 
message of Augustine’s great work. He inculcates a love of God 
which lifts the believer above the selfish ends of worldly striving, 
whether for power or renown or any baser end, above the 
bitterness of disappointed hope, to find his blessedness in God 
alone. The Church is characteristically a Church of such 
believers without interests or policy here on earth, save to 
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practise Christian love, to suffer uncomplainingly the hostility 
of men, to represent among them the City of God. So alone can 
Christianity weather the storms of persecution or temporal 
disaster. 


Joun H. S. Burueicn. 


University of Edinburgh. 








THE EDUCATION OF CALVIN 
I 


Catvin’s collegiate’ preparation was both prolonged and varied. 
He had no proper Alma Mater, inasmuch as he studied at several 
universities. It was on the benches of Paris that he first took 
his seat, enrolling in the Collége de la Marche at the age of 
fourteen. Calvin was chiefly indebted to Mathurin Cordier, 
professor of rhetoric, for the education he received there. 
Cordier was one of the pioneer leaders in the movement 
towards educational reform ; indeed he has been called the true 
founder of secondary education. For the dryness and dreichness 
of the old teachers, with their monotonous and mechanical in- 
struction, he substituted intelligent methods of tuition by means 
of lessons full of life and interest, special attention being given 
to the furtherance of classical studies on this plan.* Cordier 
was the implacable enemy of routine and cut-and-dry rules, recog- 
nizing that education meant more than the filling of the memory 
with facts and words and phrases, being indeed of little value unless 
it opened up the mind to the spirit distilled into a language and also 
developed the faculty of perception and the power of independent 
judgment. That view, a commonplace now, was a novelty then, 
and the merit of bringing it into the sphere of educational 
practice largely belongs to Cordier. But for the preparation 
Calvin received from him, it is doubtful if he would have profited 
as he did from the famous masters in the higher branches of 
learning under whom he afterwards studied. Cordier laid a 
sound foundation for his whole subsequent education. He 
found serious gaps in the school training Calvin had received 
and had practically to give him a fresh start.“ He taught him 
to think in Latin, while with equal care training him in the 
correct use of the French language. Calvin felt the liveliest 
gratitude all his life for what he owed to this remarkable man. 
Cordier sided with the Reformers, and found refuge ultimately 
in Geneva beside his old pupil, where he died at the age of 85, 


having been a professor for sixty years. 


1 Calvin received his schooling proper along with the son of a noble family, in whose house 
he resided during that time. Through this experience he early acquired a certain fineness and 
distinction of manners, in striking contrast to those of Luther, and was prepared to play his part 
worthily with princes and nobles. (Doumergue, I, 35.) 


2 A book of Latin exercises compiled by Cordier was in almost universal use in the parish schools 
of Scotland up till a century ago. (Lindsay, Hist. Reform. II, 93, note.) 
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From the Collége de la Marche Calvin passed to that of 
Montaigu, whose atmosphere, unlike that of the former, was 
strongly ecclesiastical. The celebrated Scotchman, John 
Major, was one of its professors. Rabelais, who had been a 
student there, gives it a sinister reputation for the manner of its 
life, “unsavoury, unhealthy, and inhumane”. “If I were 
king at Paris”, he declares, “ the devil take me if I would not 
set fire to it and burn up principal and regents who tolerate 
such inhumanity before their eyes.”” The use of French was here 
strictly prohibited. The régime was hard and exacting, no 
provision being made for recreation. From four in the morning 
till eight at night in winter and nine in summer, the mind was 
kept on the strain without intermission, except for unappetizing 
and debilitating meals.‘ As a result, Calvin’s health was under- 
mined and the train laid of that complication of ailments which 
so seriously handicapped him in later life and brought him 
to a premature grave at the age of §5. His stay here provides 
one of these dramatic historical coincidences in which the mind 
takes a curious pleasure. Ignatius Loyola, the founder of that 
Jesuit Order which did so much to stem and reverse the work 
of the Reformation, entered the College about the time when 
Calvin left it, and these two arch-antagonists may have sat side 
by side on its benches. 

Whatever other benefit Calvin received at this college, at 
least his mind was given that sharpness of edge and practised 
agility which made him the matchless controversialist of after 
days. Disputation was carried on there incessantly; in the 
programme of the day, a large part was given to argument and 
discussion: to these exercises an hour in the morning and 
another at night were consecrated, but the students far exceeded 
the provision made by the authorities. They disputed before 
dinner, during dinner, and after dinner, writes one of them in 
1531; they disputed in public, in private, in every place and at 
all times. If argument did occasionally wax fast and furious 
over such problems as whether a led pig was held by the string 
or by the man, other more weighty themes were discussed as 
eagerly. As Barnard says, the habit of discussion, thus deve- 
loped, was not a mere weapon for parade, but became one under 

I Erasmus describes the horrid conditions of life at some of these colleges, the sleeping rooms 
filthy and swarming with fleas, the food unwholesome, rotten eggs and mouldy wine being often 


provided. It is not to be wondered at that scarcely any left without carrying the germ of some 
disease. Brutal whippings, too, were administered frequently. 
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whose blows the scholasticism, which forged it, at last itself suc- 
cumbed. Calvin’s success in his studies drew attention to him, 
his prodigious memory and the amazing ease with which he 
mastered his subjects putting him head and shoulders above 
all his fellows. 

/Having completed his course of grammar and philosophy 
(which included the science of the day), Calvin left Paris in 1527 
and matriculated at Orleans. As the result of differences with 
the clergy of his town, his father had relinquished his original 
ecclesiastical ambitions for his son, and projected for him instead 
a legal career, “ seeing that it is a better means of arriving at 
wealth and honours”. For Calvin himself, the law had little 
attraction, but with filial obedience he submitted to his father’s 
will and settled down with his habitual application to legal 
studies. Orleans boasted of one of the most distinguished lawyers 
of the day, one who enjoyed a European fame, Pierre de L’Estoile. 
Students came from all parts to hear him. Unlike Cordier, 
he was still in bondage to old ways and ideas, and, in spite of the 
stimulus of the judicial revolution set afoot by his rival Alciati, 
he lacked courage to break with the past. ‘Towards Reform he 
was consistently hostile, and helped to draw up the decrees 
pronounced against heretics by the provincial council of Sens 
(1528). That however did not hinder Calvin from taking advan- 
tage of his rare talent and gratefully acknowledging his debt 
to him./ The university itself as a whole was strongly tinctured 
with sympathy for the new religious tendencies. According to a 
tradition, it was at Orleans that the assembly gathered in which 
the Protestants first resolved to celebrate their worship in public, 
and so it gained the name of “le boulevarde de calvinisme ”’. 
Unlike the College of Montaigu, the University of Orleans was 
characterized by a gaiety which constituted one of its chief 
attractions. The manners of its students manifested the 
emancipation from scholastic ideals and ways which it was 
amongst the first to assert. Calvin was not impervious to the 
influence of the place and proved himself capable of indulging 
in innocent frivolities. 

“At Orleans Calvin devoted himself specially to the pro- 
secution of legal studies. It is evidence of the respect in which 
his abilities were held that he was elected “ procureur de la 
nation de Picardie”, the attorney who represented in case of 
need those who hailed from his native province of Picardy. In 
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that réle he took a leading part in an action for the assertion 
of certain rights they claimed. Such an impression did he leave 
behind that Beza, who studied there some years after, found his 
memory still green, the recollection of his devotion to work and 
what was there regarded as his excessive sobriety of life being 
specially fresh. One of those who can do with scanty sleep, he 
was always awake at dawn, but remained in bed for some time, 
conning over what he had studied the night before. Such rapid 
progress did he make that he soon came to be regarded not as an 
ordinary scholar but as one of the ordinary Doctors conducting 
classes in the absence or illness of any of the Professors. His 
agility and resourcefulness in debate excited the admiration of 
all his masters. Specially were they surprised that such a sober- 
sides, one ordinarily so grave and composed, should exhibit 
such powers of sarcasm, badinage, and fancy as well as such a 
lofty eloquence. Indeed the Professors unanimously proposed 
to bestow upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws without 
examination, but Calvin declined to accept such a flattering 
distinction. Already he had gained the degree of Licentiate of 
Laws, and it may be that his native scrupulousness of conscience 
would not allow him to regard himself as yet worthy of the higher 
diploma. By his inordinate industry here he aggravated some of 
the bodily maladies which Montaigu had started. 


Il 


- 


“From Orleans Calvin was drawn to Bourges by the fame of 
Alciati, an Italian jurisconsult, the great rival of L’Estoile. The 
course of instruction given by him was something very different 
from that which Calvin had received at Orleans. Alciati was the 
Cordier of law, repudiating dry-as-dust study, seeking to breathe 
the spirit of life into its abstractions, treating it as an organism 
whose origins and relationship of parts he discussed with the 
aid of philology and archeology. The interest thus infused 
into the subject was heightened by the elegant and chaste 
language of which he was master./ But the principal influence 
exerted on Calvin at Bourges proceeded from an entirely different 
quarter. His heart had all along been in his humanist studies, 
and he found a teacher exactly to his mind in Melchior Wolmar, 
a scholar of German birth, a man “ adorned with the rarest 
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virtue, whose firmness was inflexible, . . . and of a calm 
and equable temper ”’, as Calvin described him when proposing 
him for a model to a newly appointed professor of law. Aware 
of his deficiencies in classical culture, he gave himself under 
Wolmar’s direction to their correction with an enthusiasm 
which had never been inspired by law. A warm friendship 
sprang up between teacher and pupil, based not only on respect 
for each other’s abilities but also on spiritual affinities and religious 
sympathies. What Cordier did for his Latin, Wolmar did for 
his Greek and in part for his Hebrew. It happened that during 
his stay here, his father died and that event determined him to 
abandon the study of jurisprudence prosecuted up till then only 
out of respect to his father’s wishes. Henceforth he devoted 
himself exclusively to the humanist and theological studies that 
were most congenial to him. 

Thanks to his paternal legacy, he now possessed independent 
means and with their aid he decided to return to Paris, the centre 
of the humanism of which he was a whole-hearted disciple. / But 
the study of law, irksome and uncongenial though it had been 
and joyfully forsaken, had been of a value to him which only the 
future disclosed. Apart from the knowledge which it furnished, 
it had contributed to give him that force of dialectic and that 
keenness and quickness of judgment which stood him in such good 
stead in the incessant controversies of later days, 

Francis I had established lectureships in languages in the 
capital, ambitious to make it the “ hearthstone of humanism ”’. 
Needless to say, those who held them were amongst the most 
eminent scholars of the day. They also proved to be amongst 
the most broad-minded, not seeking to dissimulate the 
sympathy they had with the revolutionary views abroad. Calvin 
took full advantage of their tuition, and had his mind not only 
furnished but profoundly influenced. The College of Fortet 
at Paris then contained a professor worthy of such a pupil in 
Pierre Danés, a man of encyclopedic learning, of whom it is 
said that “he embraced at the same time Greek and Latin 
philology, rhetoric, mathematics, philosophy, medicine and 
theology, having one of the most profound and powerful minds 
of that Renaissance which created so many universal geniuses.” 
Under his guidance and inspiration, Calvin pursued his favourite 
classical studies, receiving at the same time tuition in Hebrew 
from Vatable. That there is truth in the assertion that Reuchlin, 
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Erasmus and Lefévre, princes of humanism, were his models and 
inspirers rather than Luther and Zwingli, finds support from the 
nature of his first published volume issued at this period, the 
Commentary on the two books of Seneca’s De Clementia. In 
this work the interest of the philologist is predominant, combined 
however with that of the political moralist. It embodies a 
vigorous plea for legislative reform and the correction of 
administrative disorders. There is nothing to regret in this 
continual absorption in classical studies. He was perfecting 
himself in that equipment which made him the authoritative 
Biblical Commentator of later days and also conduced to the 
amazing rapidity and volume of his work. 

Calvin left Paris for a time, taking perhaps a second course 
at Orleans and paying a brief visit to his native town. He is 
back again in the capital within a year, and speedily finds himself 
embroiled in the affair of Nicolas Cop, the Rector of the 
University, with whom he had struck up a close friendship. At 
the Feast of all Saints, it fell to the Rector to pronounce an 
oration in L’Eglise des Mathurins before the university and the 
professorial staff. For some reason Cop invited Calvin to compose 
the speech for him and the result was an unexpected bombshell 
dropped into the camp of the Sorbonne, the College citadel of 
Catholic orthodoxy. Calvin had now at last fully wakened up 
to the condition of things in the religious world, and with a cold 
fury he made a violent attack on the prevalent abuses which 
revolted his soul, appealing to those present no longer to support 
“ heresies which were an insult to God”. In proportion to the 
distinguished nature of the occasion and the daring of the attack 
was the immensity of the scandal caused. The Parlement took up 
the matter resentfully, and both Cop and Calvin had to fly, the 
real culprit escaping through a window of his room with the aid 
of a rope made of his bedclothes. 

In the obscure period that follows, Calvin found temporary 
asylum at Saintonge in Angouléme’ with his friend Louis du 
Tillet, curé of Claire. There he passed several months engaged 
in researches for which he found rich material in a library of 


1 Here and at Poictiers, which he visited later on, he was brought into contact with Roman 
Catholicism at its worst. The behaviour of the bishops at Angouléme was a public scandal. 
Poictiers was a perfect museum of relics, and supplied Calvin with rich store of material for his treatise 
on them, in which he made such a crushing attack on the silly superstitions associated with their 
worship. This treatise had a wide vogue. Before 1600, it had passed through five or six editions 
in a a still larger number in Latin, most of all in German. It was also translated into English 
and Dutch. 
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2,000-3,000 volumes and MSS. put at his disposal. His private 
studies were agreeably and profitably diversified by conferences 
at a neighbouring village with du Tillet, the prior of Bouteville, 
and the Abbot of Bassac, whose favourite study was Greek. We 
are told that Calvin, who took the lead, was accustomed to intro- 
duce the subject of discussion with the characteristic words, 
Trouvons (not cherchons) la verité. Certainty, assurance, was 
ever hisaim. His interests were now largely theological, and here 
he did the work of preparation for the writing of the Institutes. 
It is possible that in Angouléme also he met Rabelais, whose 
acquaintance he must already have made in Paris, seeing that 
they frequented the same circles. There was little real sympathy 
between the future Reformer and the mordant satirist who lashed 
out so pitilessly at the Roman Catholic Church. Rabelais 
proved to have little of the true Protestant in him, being more 
a literary freelance, an irresponsible sniper. Calvin denounced 
Pantagruel as an obscene work, recognizing behind its sarcasms 
and jests a profane and sacrilegious spirit hostile to all things 
high and holy. Rabelais was not slow to return the thrust, with 
the genial frankness of the times speaking of “‘ the demoniacal 
Calvin, the impostor of Geneva ”’.' 

From Angouléme, Calvin moved to Nérac where he spent 
some time with Lefévre d’Etaples, the patriarch of humanists 
and pioneer of reform, receiving from him, along with much 
enrichment of mind and stimulus of soul, the parting advice 
(according to Florimel de Raymond) to take Melanchthon as his 
model. From one place to another he moved, always in virtue 
of character and capacity received as the natural leader of 
whatever company he fell among, storing and developing his 
mind, and exercising it upon the first theological treatise he 
published, the Psychopannychia. This was designed to refute 
the Anabaptist belief in the sleep of the soul between death and 
resurrection, and the eager and intense spirituality of the man 
glows through in the aversion he manifests to any cessation or 
disruption of fellowship with Christ. Back again in Paris, the 
folly of the Protestant placards against the mass, fixed up all over 
the city and on the very doors of the king’s residence, precipitated 

* Lefranc, La Feunesse de Calvin, p. 119. ‘‘ Rabelais was curé of Meudon, but was in strong 
sympathy with Protestantism, though disagreeing with its leaders on many doctrinal points, e.g. 
origial sin (he preached the goodness of human nature) and predestination. He was one of the 
fathers of ‘ conditional immortality ’, holding that there were two sorts of souls, the intellectual and the 


rest—‘ the rest’, who are not separated from matter, perish with it.’’ (Schneegans, quoted by 
Doumergue, I, p. 612f.) 
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a second hasty flight. Under the pseudonym of Martianus 
Lucianus, he took up residence in Basel and plunged again deep 
into his studies. Here he perfected himself in Hebrew, probably 
putting himself under the tuition of Sebastian Minster, the best 
Hebraist of his day, himself a pupil of a converted Jew who was a 
celebrated Hebraist." The people used to ask curiously about 
this young stranger wandering solitarily through the street, 
sunk in meditation. It was no fruitless thought to which 
Calvin was giving himself. Basel has the honour of being the 
birthplace of the Christian Institutes, which in their first 
form were completed here on August 23rd, 1535. “* That is a 
capital date in the life of the Reformer,” says Lefranc.* “ The 
savant and the humanist have definitely given place to the apostle. 
With this book begins the great religious mission of the leader 
of the French Reformation.” 


Ill 


Calvin’s education was not yet complete, recognized as he 
already was in spite of his youth as a leader among leaders. 
Leaving Basel, he once more became a wanderer, and amongst 
other places found welcome shelter in Ferrara with the Duchess 
Renée, a daughter of Louis XII of France, who had constituted 
herself protectress of many refugee Protestants. In the stimulat- 
ing atmosphere of her court, brought into contact with other 
high and emancipated intellects, Calvin’s mind must have had its 
outlook enlarged, its grasp of principles strengthened, and its 
perception of the situation sharpened. Seeds that afterwards 
bore abundant fruit in the psalmody of the Reformed Church 
were dropped into it by his association with Clement Marot, 
the poet of the Reformation, a protégée of Renée’s at this 
time. 

It was in the course of his flittings from place to place during 
this period that his dramatic settlement in Geneva took place. 
His first ministry there, if it left him little time for anything 
but the organization of the church and the discharge of his 
pastoral duties, at least initiated him into the sphere of administra- 
tion, providing him with instruction in its difficulties and with 
knowledge of the qualities requisite for success. But his education 


T Doumergue, I, 5o04f. 
2 Op. cit., p. 125. 
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for the position he was destined to occupy left still something 
to be desired. He lacked the experience and the wisdom only to 
be gained by work in a settled charge. Nothing better could 
have happened to him than the exile from Geneva which resulted 
in his becoming minister of the French congregation in Strassburg. 
While diligently preaching and faithfully prosecuting his pastoral 
work as well as delivering lectures on theology, he laid the coping 
stone of the edifice of his studies by receiving tuition from Martin 
Bucer and Capito, men of the highest erudition, whose friendship 
he had formed at Basel. Capito, author of a widely used 
Hebrew grammar, was the third eminent Hebraist by whom 
Calvin had been instructed, a fact which inspires confidence in 
the equipment of thorough scholarship which he brought to the 
exegesis and elucidation of the Old Testament. Perhaps no one 
exercised a more profound and lasting influence upon Calvin 
than Bucer.*. He frequently expresses his admiration for his 
old teacher and acknowledges his deep indebtedness, often quoting 
him as a recognized authority in support of views he is putting 
forward. Indeed many of the developed views which are 
identified with the younger man and styled specifically Calvinistic 
are little more than echoes of those set forth by Bucer. Calvin’s 
doctrinal system had certainly been thought out and crystallized 
in the first edition of the Institutes, but the mode of expression 
and the greater prominence given to certain of its doctrines 
which came to bulk so largely in the later editions may be con- 
fidently ascribed in no small degree to the influence of this last 
of his teachers. Spiritually as well as intellectually Calvin 
received the impress of Bucer, and whatever may be thought of 
the wholesomeness of the doctrinal influence, Bucer’s spiritual 
influence was of the healthiest. Staunch to his convictions, 
firm without severity, more concerned to adorn the doctrine of 
Christ than to impose his views upon all and sundry, he symbolized 
the spirit of his life and the source of his inspiration in his last 
dying act, when, exile in England, he pointed his three fingers 
towards heaven and murmured, “ He reigns and guides all.” 

? The leading Strassburg minister and theologian, who played a highly important part in the 
Reformation. He sought to mediate between and reconcile Lutheranism and Zwinglianism, but 
without success. Because of the refinements he indulged in, Bossuet called him “ the great architect 
. of subtleties ”’. His refusal to sign the Interim proposed by the Emperor led to his accepting Arch- 
bishop Cranmer’s invitation to England, where he became King’s Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
He was a man of great learning and blameless life, bearing himself always with a singular modesty. 
He died in England in 1§51, and was buried in St. Mary’s, Cambridge, but his remains were exhumed 


during Mary’s reign and burnt in the market place. (v. Prof. Lang’s article in The Evangelical 
Quarterly, 1936.) 
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But Calvin’s education again received its chief addition from 
the intercourse he had with many other eminent men gathered here. 
Strassburg provided an asylum for numbers of refugees from 
France, Germany and Switzerland. One of them in a letter to 
Calvin calls it “‘ the Antioch of the Reformation ”, and the French 
exiles who enjoyed its safe hospitality “ considered it a new 
Jerusalem ”. Here were to be met many men of light and 
leading. Many shades of Protestant opinion were represented, 
from Lutheranism to Brethrenism. Calvin industriously gleaned 
all the information and instruction they had to give, as we gather 
from the instance of the Bohemian Brethren, with whose history, 
ideas, rules, and the terms in which they expressed their faith he 
made himself familiar. 

One somewhat surprising defect in Calvin’s education may 
here be mentioned. ‘Though in more or less constant touch with 
German-speaking people, either in Germany itself or in Switzer- 
land, he never took the trouble -to learn that language. His 
ignorance of it must have handicapped and embarrassed him 
considerably at times, and limited his usefulness and opportunities 
at conferences such as that which took place at Ratisbon during 
his stay at Strassburg, in which he was invited to co-operate with 
the German Protestant leaders, Melanchthon, Bucer and others. 
One of the obstacles which prevented his marriage to a German 
young lady suggested for his consideration was that she knew no 
French while he knew no German. He had to get translations 
made of German volumes sent to him for perusal. “ As I am 
unacquainted with the German language”, he writes to an 
author, “ I gave your book to a friend of mine to peruse and let 
me know the contents of it.”* Bullinger, on the other hand, 
leader of the Zwinglians, knew as little French. We find Calvin 
apologizing for sending him a pamphlet in French, telling him 
that he will no doubt find translators who would explain the 
principal points to him.* This common unfamiliarity of 
scholars in those days with any foreign tongue is of course to 
be explained by the universal use of Latin as the medium of 
scholarly intercourse, not merely in writing but also in 
speech. In academic or ministerial circles, at any rate, in 
which Calvin almost exclusively moved when absent from 
Geneva, his mastery of the classical tongue would enable him 





1 Letter, August ist, 1557. 
2 Letter, October ist, 1560. 
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to carry on intercourse with perfect ease and fidelity to his 
thought. 


IV 


In the city of Strassburg, too, Calvin was given a useful 
insight into the working and worth of established civic institu- 
tions of a democratic cast. The tradesmen and artisans of the 
city were divided into corporations or guilds and every burgess 
had to become a member of one or other of them. Both duties 
and privileges were attached to membership. Ordinarily it seems 
that men of letters, pastors, advocates and such as had no trade, 
chose the corporation of the occupation of their fathers, or that 
in which they had most friends. Calvin joined himself to that 
of the tailors, perhaps because their headquarters were near his 
church. The entry in the records of the corporation runs, “ Jean 
Calvin a acheté le droit de bourgeoisie et sert chez les tailleurs.”* 
Every experience of this kind helped to prepare him for the 
important legislative work which Geneva subsequently entrusted 
to him. 

His pastorate at Strassburg provided him with the necessary 
field for putting into testing operation his ideas of how con- 
gregational services and work should be carried on. He proved 
the importance of that regular visitation of the flock which 
afterwards he laid down as essential in the ecclesiastical ordin- 
ances of Geneva. He thought out and drew up the methods and 
forms of worship which seemed to be most conducive to edifica- 
tion. He compiled a Liturgy and became a pioneer in fostering 
congregational singing, providing both metrical Psalms and tunes 
for their musical rendering. The liturgy was not intended to be 
compulsory or for stated and regular use, though Calvin himself 
was fond of using stereotyped forms of prayer at certain points 
in the service. He gave every encouragement to extempore 
prayer, desiring only that it be informed, reverent, sincere, and 
scriptural. Perhaps most important of all, he gave the sermon 
the central and large place it has ever since held in Presbyterian 
churches, because he believed that in the mouth of a true 
preacher it embodied a message fresh from the heart of God. 

Calvin could not have come to a better place to be educated 
in appreciation of the political conditions of the times. The 
situation of Strassburg was such as to command a comprehensive 
? Doumergue, II, p. 350. 
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view of the march of events and to promote an understanding 
of the profound meaning of the struggle in which Christendom 
was so fiercely engaged. Calvin’s mind was anything but pro- 
vincial ; like John Wesley, his parish was the world. Those 
qualities of statesmanship which were afterwards so brilliantly 
displayed and which would have made him a Foreign Secretary 
of no mean calibre, must have here received that stimulus and 
education which equipped them for the large and urgent demands 
subsequently laid upon them. Strassburg indeed might be said 
to have completed his education and preparation for the great 
work of his life. 

Here too Calvin won his spurs in the field of controversy, 
in which he soon proved to be without an equal. It was a 
redoubtable antagonist with whom he crossed swords, no less than 
one of the most astute, learned, and estimable Cardinals of the 
Roman Church. Taking advantage of Calvin’s absence from 
Geneva, Sadoleto addressed an open letter to the inhabitants of 
Geneva, cunningly contrived to flatter them back into the 
“one and only true fold”. ‘‘ He contrasted the unity, the 
inerrancy, the antiquity, and the universality of the Church of 
which they had been members, with the recent origin, the 
uncertain doctrine, and the distressingly fragmentary condition 
of Protestantism, and he closed by picturing the poor appearance 
which a Protestant as compared with a Catholic would make at 
the bar of Divine judgment.”* A copy reached Calvin via 
Berne. He was disposed to ignore it, in spite of unmistakable, 
though veiled, depreciatory allusion to himself, but under pressure 
from Bucer, Capito, and others, he was persuaded to undertake 
an answer. The result was a literary achievement which he never 
excelled, written off in a few days and published within a month 
of his receipt of the copy.* Already he proves himself past- 
master in the art of controversy. There is a self-control and 
grave courtesy about the work which is sometimes lacking later. 
He uses polished weapons and his cuts are clean. He passes 
swiftly and effectively from defence to attack, evades no point 
of moment, and without difficulty demolishes all his adversary’s 


? Reyburn, p. g2. 


2 It is worthy of remark that the French of this work is reckoned to be “ harsh and disagreeable”’ ; 
Calvin was yet in the early stages of that gradual progress towards the mastery of that language wnich 
he afterwards attained. Kampschulte, the Roman Catholic biographer, reckons the work to 
be “ one of the most brilliant that came from his pen. In the defence of his faith, Calvin develops a 
force of speech, a skill in discussion, a wealth of thought, which put in a very sad light the rhetoric, 
the sentimentality, the emptiness and feebleness of the phrases of his opponent.” 
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positions. The answer is notable for the evidence is affords 
of Calvin’s consciousness of leadership. He feels the eyes of the 
world already upon him, and he does not think it irrelevant or 
gratuitious to offer an apologia of his own career and position. 
He professes no false modesty about the abilities he possessed. 
“If I had wished to consult my own interests”, he declares, 
“‘T would never have left your party. I do not say the road to 
preferment would have been easy to me, but I certainly know 
not a few of my own age who have attained eminence, and there 
are some of them whom I could have equalled, if not outstripped. 
But I will say that I would have had no difficulty in reaching the 
summit of my desires, if these had been for a life of leisure and an 
honourable position.” It is evident that Calvin had reached 
the stage when he was no longer the pupil or the follower, but the 
teacher and leader. The days of his preparation were ended, 
and when the call came soon to his life’s work, the man was ready 
for it as few men have ever been. 

We cannot do better than review the course of his education 
in the words of Doumergue.* “Calvin has seen Italy ; he has 
seen Switzerland ; he has seen Germany. Progressively, slowly 
but continually, the little scholar of the Capets at Noyon has 
become the pupil of Mat. Cordier at the College of La Marche, 
the student of the great universities, Orleans, Bourges, Paris, 
the lawyer, the humanist, the theologian, the guest of the 
court of Ferrara, the colleague of Farel at Geneva, the colleague 
of Reformers at Strassburg, the intimate friend of Melanchthon, 
the respected counsellor, desired by conferences, by diets, by 
princes . . . Vires acquirit eundo!” 


V 


Of no man could it be more truly said that he illustrated his 
own doctrines of predestination and providence.? Unconscious 
of his destiny, fighting against it when first summoned to his 
appointed task, he followed a course of study and passed through 
experiences than which nothing could better have prepared him 
for the future that awaited him. Master of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, his legal mind fully furnished with legal knowledge, 

1 Doumergue, II, p. 71. 

2 “ Whilst my one great object was to live in seclusion without being known, God so led me 


about through different turnings and changes, that He never permitted me to rest in any place, until, 
in spite of my natural disposition, he brought me forth to public notice.’’ (Pref. to Psalms.) 
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profoundly versed in Scripture, with the whole field of patristic 
literature at his command, saturated with the principles of the 
Reformation, aware of its conflicting cross-currents, instructed 
in the views of the many sects and parties to which the spirit 
of revolt had already given birth, with clear ideas as to pastoral 
duties and the qualifications requisite for fruitful congregational 
life, expert in the weapons of controversy, he returned to Geneva 
to stamp his name thereon indelibly and write it in large characters 
upon the face of the whole world. 


A. Mircuett Hunter. 
Edinburgh. . 











SUGGESTIVE HEBREW PARTICIPLES 


Tuere have been men of brilliant imagination, affluent 
diction, and oratorical power, who disliked, or disregarded the 
grammars of the sacred languages, Hebrew and Greek. A 
soaring, poetic fancy might disastrously collide with a grammatical 
rule. A Hebrew particle or a Greek tense might impair the 
whole outline of a discourse. Like the ten commandments, 
the grammar will not budge. These grammars helped to destroy 
the former allegorical absurdities, and in company with lexicons 
and concordances, can puncture the modern inflated conjectural 
criticism. It may be a misnomer to class Hebrew and Greek 
as “‘ dead ” languages, since with modifications, they are a medium 
of lively communications to-day. The true life of civilization, 
to say nothing of the gospel of eternal life, flows through those 
languages. But their grammatical forms are for ever crystallized, 
to be studied through all changing times, and among all nations. 
The blessed Reformation is still with us. Its harbinger was the 
Greek New Testament, and mature men were stimulated to study 
Hebrew. Children twelve years old have learned the elements 
of these tongues. If another Reformation, or revival of Scripture 
study is graciously bestowed from heaven, we may have the inspir- 
ing sight of myriads of new students of the original, elders, 
deacons, Sabbath school teachers, as well as the thousands in high 
schools or academies. And their pastors would not dare to fall 
behind. 

And now let us review some Hebrew participles, emphasizing 
them in each quotation. The Westminster Confession begins 
with an allusion to the light of nature, and the 19th Psalm begins 
with the same subject. Dr. Driver in his Hebrew Tenses dis- 
tinguishes the character or kind of an action, incipiency repre- 
sented by the imperfect, continuance by the participle, and 
completion by the perfect. Continuous manifestation actively 
or passively of the idea expressed by the root is the function 
of the participle. And (p. 48) he illustrates from the 19th Psalm. 
“The continual declaration of the heavens (participles) the 
reiterated announcement of day and night (imperfects), the 
established fact that this proclamation is audible wherever their 
dominion extends, could not be more concisely and expressively 
indicated than is here done by a simple variation in tense. And 
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few languages would indicate as much with greater ease and 
neatness, or by a lighter touch.” 

Sometimes commentaries explain the Hebrew participle, 
often they do not. Dr. W. H. Green says, “ They express what 
is permanent or habitual, (the Lord) Joveth righteousness and 
justice (Psalm xxxiii. 5), a generation goeth, and a generation 
cometh, and the earth abideth for ever” (Eccles. i. 4). And 
Mitchell’s Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar defines it, “ The active 
participle indicates a persor or thing in the constant, uninter- 
rupted carrying out of an action ; the passive participle describes 
a person or thing acted upon by external events.” 

The idea of a participle’s habitual or continued action may be 
transparent enough in Psalm cvi. 20, “ The similitude of an ox 
that eateth grass.” Dr. J. A. Alexander’s comment is, “ not 
in the act, but the habit of so doing”. So too, as to character- 
istics (Psalm xvii. 12), “ a young lion lurking ” and Psalm xxii. 14, 
“a ravening and a roaring lion”. In Psalm cxxx. 6, there is a 
beautiful repetition, “ watching for the morning, watching for the 
morning”. And Dr. Alexander explains (Psalm lii. 2), “a sharp 
razor working deceitfully, i.e. moving silently and smoothly when 
it cuts most keenly ”. 

The participle sometimes shines brightly when it concludes 
a description or a paragraph. An exquisite instance of this is in 
Isa. xi. 6. Messiah’s reign brings universal peace, as if wild and 
domestic animals would dwell and feed together, the wolf and 
the lamb, the leopard and the kid, the calf and young lion and 
fatling together—and a little child shall (habitually) /ead them. 
“* Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? ” asks the psalmist (Psalm 
xv.1). Then follow characteristics, participles, walking uprightly 
or perfectly, working or doing right, and speaking the truth 
sincerely, in his heart. Other details follow ; finally the psalm 
climaxes in a participle, “‘ he that (constantly) doeth these things 
shall never be moved ”. Another psalm that leads up to a final 
participle is Psalm Ixxxiv. 12: “‘O Lord of hosts, blessed is 
the man who (continually) trusteth in thee ”,—as Perowne says, 
“The psalmist rises at last to the joyful conviction not only 
that they are blessed who dwell in God’s house, or they who 
swell the festal throng on their way to that house, but they 
who are one with him by faith.” 

A century after Calvin’s death, Francis Turrettin taught 
theology in Geneva ; and it would be a boon to the Church, if 
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his volumes, at least, their Calvinistic topics, could be published 
in English. In his third topic, “ De Deo Uno et Trino ” (Edin- 
burgh edition, vol. I, p. 167) he argues that the angel of the 
Lord who appeared to Moses (Ex. iii. 2) was not a created angel, 
but the Son of God. And the miraculous sight that drew 
Moses’ attention was the bush (continually) burning with fire. 
In discussing the famous question whether God’s knowledge 
includes future contingent events, he refers to Genesis xviii. 21 
as an anthropomorphic description of a proposed divine visit 
to Sodom and Gomorrah (vol. I, p. 191). And a participle states 
the occasion, ‘“‘ Whether they have done altogether according to 
the cry of it, which is (incessantly) coming unto me.” In his 
seventh topic, about angels (p. 490) he mentions, as one of the 
limitations of their knowledge, that they do not know the heart, 
which is God’s prerogative (made clearer by participles). Jer. 
xvii. 10: “I the Lord (constantly) search the heart, I try the 
reins.” ‘Turrettin is an eminently Scriptural theologian, and 
other participles can be gleaned from his discussions. 

When the Hebrew participles are presented in groups, they 
are the more impressive. Let us observe the following series : 
Isa. xxxiii. 15, 16: “‘ He that walketh righteously, and speaketh 
uprightly ; he that desptseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh 
his hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from 
hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil; He 
(emphatic) shall dwell on high,” etc. Isa. xlv. 7: “I form 
the light, and create darkness: I make peace, and create evil: 
I the Lord do all these things.” Psalm xix. 7-9: “‘ The law 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple. The statutes of the 
Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; the commandment of the 
Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. ‘The fear of the Lord is clean, 
enduring for ever.” Psalm xciv. 9-11: ‘‘ He that planted the 
ear, shall he not hear? he that formed the eye, shall he not see ? 
He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct ? He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall not he know? The Lord knoweth 
the thoughts of man, that they are vanity.” Psalm ciii. 3-6: 
“ Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; 
Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who crowneth thee with 
loving kindness and tender mercies ; Who satisfieth thy mouth 
with good things ; so that thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 
The Lord executeth righteousness and judgment for all that are 
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oppressed.” Psalm civ. 2-4: “‘ Who coverest thyself with light 
as with a garment : who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain : 
Who /Jayeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : who maketh 
the clouds his chariot : who walketh upon the wings of the wind : 
Who maketh his angels spirits; his ministers a flaming fire.” 
Psalm cxxi. 2-5: ‘‘ My help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth. He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: he 
that keepeth thee will not slumber. Behold, he that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep. The Lord is thy keeper.” 

Psalm cxlvi. 6-9: “‘ Which made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that therein is: which keepeth truth for ever: Which 
executeth judgment for the oppressed : which giveth food to the 
hungry. The Lord Jooseth the prisoners: The Lord openeth 
the eyes of the blind: the Lord ratseth them that are bowed 
down: the Lord lJoveth the righteous: The Lord preserveth 
the strangers.” 

Psalm cxlvii. 2: “The Lord doth build up Jerusalem: he 
gathereth together the outcasts of Israel.” 3: ‘‘ He healeth the 
broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds.” 4: “ He telleth 
the number of the stars; he calleth them all by their names.” 
6: “The Lord lifteth up the meek: he casteth the wicked 
down to the ground.” 8: “‘ Who covereth the heaven with 
clouds, who prepareth rain for the earth, who maketh grass to 
grow upon the mountains.” 9g: “ He giveth to the beast his 
food, and to the young ravens which cry.” 11: “ The Lord 
taketh pleasure in them that fear him, in those that hope in his 
mercy.” . 

Much Christian sentiment has been expressed about Palestine. 
“Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, which, fourteen 
hundred years ago, were nailed for our advantage, on the bitter 
cross.” And why may we not become sentimental concerning 
those holy eyes which read these same Hebrew oracles that have 
been transmitted to us through a wonderful preservation ? “O 
may these heavenly pages be My ever dear delight ; And still new 
beauties may I see, And still increasing light.” 


Cuaries E. Epwarps. 


Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 











PREDESTINATION IN THE “INSTITUTES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION,” 1536-1559' 


No more Biblical theologian was ever given to the Church than 
the great French Reformer, John Calvin. The doctrine of 
predestination occupies a prominent place in his system, primarily 
because he found it so clearly revealed in Holy Scripture.’ 
Truth shone forth from its pages, emancipating his soul from 
superstition, sacerdotalism and sacramental magic, and guarantee- 
ing a personal assurance of salvation, independent of human 
intervention. The official Church called upon the sinner to 
achieve his own salvation, offering him assistance in the task by 
means of sacraments and indulgences; and apart from the 
Church there could be no salvation. Bible in hand, Calvin 
replied that apart from divine election there could be no salvation, 
and that this salvation depended on no human doings or deservings 
but on the unmerited mercy of God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

Asked how he had discovered the principle of universal 
gravitation, Sir Isaac Newton replied: “ By constantly thinking 
about it.” Calvin attained his clear conception of predestina- 
tion by constantly thinking about it, and looking for it everywhere 
in the sacred Scriptures and in his own personal experience. 
Conversely, much misapprehension of the doctrine is surely due 


to isolating it from its setting in the world and in the Word 
of God. 


I.—GeneraL PrepestinaTion. Calvin teaches a general 
predestination concerning all creatures and things, temporal and 
eternal, civil and ecclesiastical. ‘‘ All events whatsoever are 
governed by the secret counsel of God. With regard to 
inanimate objects, although each is possessed of its peculiar 
properties, yet all of them exert their force, only in so far as 
directed by the immediate hand of God ” (Institutes, I, i. 16). 
This universal predestination and preappointment may be 


1 A paper read at the International Congress of Calvinist Theology, held at Geneva in June, 
1936. 

2“ L' Institution . . . n’est pas, comme tant de gens le croient, un systéme, mais . . . 
un exposé ordonné et successif des verités bibliques fondamentales ’’ (Max Dominicé, L’ Humanité de 
Fésus d'aprés Calvin, p. 38). 


3 Except where otherwise indicated, quotations from the Institutes are taken from the definitive 
edition of 1559, the references being to the book, chapter and section respectively. 
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concluded from His (1) Prescience. “ All things always were, 
and ever continue, under His eye; to His knowledge there is 
no past or future, but all things are present ” (ITI, xxi. 5). They 
were known by Him as future az’ aiwvds (Acts xv. 18), and came 
into existence by His determination ; in fact, the reason why He 
knew that they would be, is because He determined that they 
should be. (2) Providence also implies this universal predestina- 
tion. “The government of the world places the doctrine of 
providence beyond dispute ” (I, v. 11). Eternal predestination, 
in this sense, is another n.:me for eternal providence, the execution 
of which is actual providence in time. 


II.—Particutar PrepgsTinaTion relates to particular 
persons, and things, spiritual and eternal. Christ is its chief 
object, “a bright mirror of free election, lest it should give any 
trouble to us the members, viz. that He did not become the Son 
of God by living justly, but was gratuitously presented with this 
great honour, that He might make others partakers of His gifts ” 
(Augustin, de Correptione et Gratia, xv.; quoted Institutes, 
III, xxii. 1). He was pre-ordained (xpoeero: Romans iii. 25) 
to be Mediator of the Covenant of Grace, propitiation for sin, 
Redeemer of His Church and Judge of all. Angels (1 Tim. v. 21) 
and men are also objects of predestination, which consists of two 
parts, viz. election and reprobation. 

(1) The objects of election are not all men, for this would 
nullify the idea of choice, but “a great multitude”, chosen out 
of all nations, consisting of particular persons, e.g. Jacob, Rufus 
and Clement, whose names are inscribed in the Lamb’s book of 
life (Rom. ix. 13, xvi. 13; Phil. iv. 3). Objectors frequently 
stumble at the conception of the salvation of a tiny minority of 
mankind, but this numerical proportion is by no means essential 
to the doctrine, and has been expressly repudiated by such 
definitely Calvinistic divines as Hodge and Warfield. 

(2) The act of election is irrespective of faith, sanctity or 
good actions as causes or conditions, but is according to the 
divine will, which is sovereign and immutable. ‘ God has always 
been at liberty to bestow His grace on whom He would. Not 
to enquire in what respect Abraham’s posterity excelled others, 
if it be not in worth, the cause of which has no existence out of 
God, let them tell why men are better than oxen or asses. God 
might have made them dogs” (III, xxii. 1). Faith is a fruit of 
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election, hence it is termed “ the faith of God’s elect ” (Tit. i. 1). 
Sanctity is a means provided by election ; we are chosen “ that 
we should be holy ” (Eph. i. 4), not vice versa; “ created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works ” (Ibid. ii. 10). 

(3) The means and the end are both certain to the elect. 
“ It is only when the salvation of a remnant is ascribed to gratuit- 
ous election, we arrive at the knowledge that God saves whom 
He wills of His mere good pleasure, and does not pay a debt, 
a debt that can never be due. Nor have we elsewhere any sure 
foundation for confidence ” (III, xxi. 1). The ultimate end of 
all this, with respect to God, is His glory, the glory of His 
divine perfections, of His wisdom in devising such a scheme, 
of His justice, grace and mercy in redemption and salvation 
through Jesus Christ. 


III.—Repropation. “ There could be no election without 
its opposite, reprobation. . . . Those whom God passes 
by He reprobates, and for no other cause but because He is 
pleased to exclude them from the inheritance which He 
predestines to His children” (III, xxiii. 1). The decree of 
reprobation is the reverse aspect of predestination. Considered 
negatively it is termed (1) Preterition, i.e. non-election, the divine 
act of passing by the non-elect (of Avro: Rom. xi. 7). Con- 
sidered positively it is designated (2) Predamnation, the divine 
decree to punish men for sin. God created man neither to save 
nor to damn him, but for His glory. ‘The Lord hath made 
all things for Himself, yea, even the wicked for the day of evil ” 
(Prov. xvi. 4), i.e. He has appointed all things for His glory, 
and the reprobate in particular to the day of judgment for 
their sins. Calvin devotes a chapter to a discussion of various 
objections to the doctrine (III. xxiii.). Preterition, he argues, 
cannot be unjust, since it puts nothing into its objects, but leaves 
them exactly as it finds them. Moreover, if it is not unjust 
for God to condemn men for sin, it cannot be unjust for Him to 
decree to condemn them for sin, which is all that is meant by the 
term predamnation. 


FatrHEers AND SCHOOLMEN.’ It would be a relatively easy 
task to compile a catena of patristic and scholastic testimony 
1 The general history of the doctrine was dealt with at the Congress in a paper entitled “ Pre- 


destination in History "’ by Prof. D. Maclean, D.D., which appeared in the July, 1936, issue of Tur 
EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. 
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to the doctrine of predestination. J. B. Mozley sees “no 
substantial difference between the Augustinian and Thomist, 
and the Calvinist doctrine of predestination ” (Treatise on the 
Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, p. 393). It is sometimes 
stated that, after Augustine and Bernard, nobody seems to satisfy 
our Reformer. Toplady indeed declared that “ the ingenious 
native of Aquino was by no means a consistent predestinarian ” 
(I, v.), and even Warfield speaks of the “ semi-semi-Pelagianism 
which . . . the genius of an Aquinas systematized ” 
(The Plan of Salvation, p. 41), although elsewhere he distinguishes 
between “the views of Augustinianizing Thomists and the 
semi-Pelagianizing Jesuits ” (Studies in Theology, p. 117). Calvin 
himself, while he complains of the refinements of Lombard and 
Aquinas, seems to consider them generally orthodox on the 
subject. “ Longiore intervallo a recentioribus sophistis 
differo” (II, ii. 6).’ 

In regard to Aquinas, our Reformer merely objects to his 
treatment of the matter. “ Nor let us be detained by the subtlety 
of Thomas, that the prescience of merit is the cause of pre- 
destination, not indeed in respect of the predestinating act, but 
that on our part it may in some sense be so called ” (III, xxii. 9). 
On the principle that the end includes the means, Thomas argued 
that the predestination of the individual to eternal life included 
in it the confirming of all necessary graces and qualifications 
as effects, not causes, of predestination, for which no cause could 
be assigned but God’s sovereign will and pleasure. (The effects 
were understood to be contingent.) “ Praescientia meritorum 
non est causa vel ratio praedestinationis . . . Manifestum 
est quod id quod est gratiae est praedestinationis effectus ” 
(Summa Theologica, I, xxiii., 5). ‘‘ Calvin’s reflections on the 
schoolmen, then, do not appear to prove any substantial differ- 
ence on the subject of predestination, grace and freewill, between 
himself and the Augustinian part of the schoolmen” (J. B. 
Mozley, op. cit., p. 401).? 

? Pére R. Garrigou-Lagrange in his recently published treatise on La Prédestination des Saints : 
Doctrine de St. Thomas comparée aux autres systémes theologiques, endeavours to differentiate sharply 
between the Thomist and Calvinist doctrines of predestination (pp. 136 sqq.), but he is obviously 


not in a position to admit their substantial identity. Pascal, in a similar dilemma, attempted to dis- 
tinguish between Augustine and Calvin in his Lettres Provinciales. 


? Ina paper at the Second International Congress of Calvinists in 1934, Prof. A. Lecerf of Paris, 
showed that, pace Victor Monod (Le probléme de Dieu) and Henri Bois (La Philosopbie de Calvin), our 
Reformer was no Scotist, and indeed he himself expressly repudiates a fundamental Scotist conception 
when he writes : ‘‘ We give no countenance to the dream of certain papist theologians touching the 
potentia absoluta of God” (III, xxiii. 2). 
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Tue Rerormers. The Augustinian character of Reformed 
theology is a fact that has generally impressed itself upon serious 
students of the subject, and is admitted by candid Roman 
Catholic writers such as Calvin’s Jesuit biographer Kampschulte. 
Indeed, the Reformation may be described, if not defined, as a 
return to Augustine. 

Luther, an authentic Augustinian, speaks of predestination 
as early as 1517-18 in his Heidelberg theses, and his developed 
doctrine is declared in his famous reply to Erasmus entitled 
De servo arbitrio, which appeared in 1525." 

In the previous year Bucer affirmed the duplex praedestinatio 
as axiomatic in his Grund und Ursache. Calvin wrote : 
“ Principalement, j’ai voulu. suivre Bucer, homme de sainte 
mémoire.””* 

Zwingli treats the subject of predestination at length in his 
De providentia Det, published in 1530, which bears the significant 
subtitle: “‘ The sovereign good orders and disposes of all things 
necessarily (necessario universa curat et disponit).” 


Tue First Epition or tue “ Institutes”, 1536. Prof. 
Abel Lefranc writes: “It is a remarkable fact, which proves 
eloquently the continuity of the French Reformer’s religious 
thought, that from 1536 to 1564, the date of his death, the 
doctrine of the Institutes scarcely underwent any change” 
(Institution, ist French edition of 1541, reprinted 1911: 
Introduction). Calvin added, developed and defined, but had 
nothing to retrench or retract. In the first edition the doctrine 
of predestination is found complete, although it is not there 
expounded directly by itself. Complete because its constitutive 
elements are present, viz. negation of human merit, certainty 
of salvation, and divine sovereignty, and it is the last which gives 
force to the other two.° 

(1) Negation of Merit. At the close of the chapter on the 
law, Calvin speaks of justification and salvation, and explains 
that neither the one nor the other can »e attributed to the 
deserts of the sinner. We are made “heirs of the celestial 


An English translation of this important work is published by The Sovereign Grace Union, 
under the title The Bondage of the Will. 


2 Dr. A. Lang, of Halle, demonstrated our Reformer’s indebtedness to Bucer in an article entitled 
“The Sources of Calvin’s /nstitutes of 1536", published in the April, 1936, issue of Tur EvaANGELIcat 
QuarrErcy. 

3 This classification is derived from Prof. Emile Doumergue’s monumental treatise, Jean Calvin : 
Les Hommes et les Choses de Son Temps (tome IV), to which the present paper is largely indebted. 
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kingdom by divine bounty and not by any other means (nostra 
arte)”. “In Christ we have been elected from all eternity, 
before the foundation of the world, without any merit on our 
part, but according to the purpose and good pleasure of God 
(secundum propositum beneplaciti Dei).” ‘‘ We have been thus 
grafted into Christ and, by this insertion (inserti), . . . we 
have in Him all things (omnia), and in ourselves nothing (nihil).” 

(2) Certainty of Salvation. Apropos of the article of the 
Apostles’ Creed: “Credo in . . . sanctam  ecclesiam 
catholicam,” he defines the Church as “ universus electorum 
numerus ”’, the election of which took place by an act of divine 
bounty before the foundation of the world, and took place in 
Christ so that He is the head of the elect (tanquam unius corporis 
caput). “ Those who are truly elected, cannot be lost. Their 
election is so certain, so assured, that it cannot be shaken or 
destroyed, etiam si tota orbis machina labefactetur, concidere 
ipsa [salus] et corruere non potest. For the election of God 
can no more fail or vary than His eternal wisdom.” 

(3) Divine Sovereignty. Treating of the providence and 
sovereignty of God, Calvin declares God to be “‘ Creator omnium 
omnino rerum, . . . who, by His omnipotence operates 
all things (omnia operatur in omnibus) and, by His providence, 
directs all things (omnia moderatur), from whom proceeds all 
that happens, joy and sorrow, prosperity and adversity, all, 
except sin (excepto peccato), . . . and all this, not because 
of any merit whatever, . . . but by a paternal benevolence, 
of which the sole cause is His bounty.” 


Tue Seconp Epition, 1539. Chapter viii. of this edition 
is entitled: ‘“‘ Of the Predestination and Providence of God,” 
and follows those dealing with repentance, justification and 
Christian liberty. The argument proceeds from a self-evident 
fact to an explanation revealed in the Word of God, and then 
from the particular doctrine of predestination to the general 
doctrine of providence. 

“The covenant of life is not preached equally to all, and 
among those to whom it is preached, does not always meet with 
the same reception. This diversity displays an admirable 
secret of divine judgment, . . . whence issue great and 
difficult problems, which cannot be solved otherwise than by 
teaching the faithful that which they ought to hold concerning 
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election and predestination. For it is necessary in the first 
place to explain in what sense they should understand that some 
are predestinated to salvation and others to damnation. Then 
subsequently it must be declared how that the world is governed 
by the providence of God, since all that happens depends on His 
ordinance.” 


Tue Finat Epition, 1559. The development of the 
doctrine between 1539 and 1559 owes much to the objections 
raised by Bolsec, Pighius, Melanchthon and Castellion. 

Our Reformer replied to his calumniator, Bolsec, by a brief 
and incisive “ congregation ”* or lecture, in which the doctrine 
is related to the idea of providence under the trilogy noted above, 
viz. negation of merit, certainty of salvation, and divine 
sovereignty. 

Pighius wrote a treatise on freewill in 1542, to which Calvin 
replied in 1543, and more fully in 1552, when he published the 
Consensus genevots, or Traité de la prédestination éternelle de Dieu, 

aussi de la providence. “It is chiefly in the Genevan 
Consensus”, writes Warfield, “‘ that we find the fullest statement 
of Calvin’s doctrine of predestination which has a claim to 
symbolical authority. . . . The praedestinatio gemina is 
made the very core of the doctrine ” (Studies in Theology, p. 134). 

Melanchthon differed from the French Reformer on several 
points, notably on the question of freewill and predestination. 
Calvin refers to these differences in his famous preface to 
Melanchthon’s Loci, published in 1546. 

After the mild opposition of Melanchthon, came Castellion, 
distinguished most of all by the violence of his invective. It was 
in controversy with Castellion, however, that Calvin arrived 
at the complete identification of predestination and divine 
sovereignty. “ Predestination”, he declares, “as the sacred 
Scriptures teach, is the free counsel of God by which He governs 
the human race and every part of the world, according to His 
infinite wisdom and incomprehensible justice” (Opuscules, 
p- 1,778 ; Opera IX, p. 287). 

These discussions were the prelude to the final edition of the 
Institutes, that of 1559. ‘The chapters on predestination will be . 

* Congrégation faite en l’Eglise de Genéve par M. Fean Calvin, en laquelle la matiére de V’élection 
éternelle de Dieu fut sommairement et clairement par lus déduite, included in Calvin, Homme d’ Eglise, 


a volume published under the auspices of the Committee of the Quatercentenary of the Reformation 
at Geneva, 1936. 
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found at the close of the third book, “ an evident proof”, says 
Prof. E. Doumergue, “ that predestination is not the foundation 
on which Calvinistic theology is reared, but the keystone which 
sustains the edifice’. At the moment of the publication of the 
definitive edition of the Jnstitutes, Calvin preached a course of 
sermons on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, in which he 
observed: “ There are two principal reasons why this doctrine 
should be proclaimed and why it has great utility for us. 

One is that God may be magnified, as He deserves ; the second 
is that we may be certified of our salvation, in order that we may 
invoke Him as our Father, in full liberty. If we have not these 
two things, woe unto us, for we have neither faith nor religion.””" 
Calvin’s two reasons are surely valid for us to-day. 


S. Letcu Hunt. 
St. Nathanael-on-the-Hill, 
Brighton. 


¥ Deuxidme sermon sur l’épitre aux Ephésiens : Opera LI, p. 262 















CHARLES SIMEON 
1759-1836 


Ir was in the second last month of 1836 that Charles Simeon 
finished his work on earth. The centenary of his death has just 
now gone by and at the space of a hundred years it is possible 
to take stock of a man better than when one is near at hand. 
There are few that are remembered at all at such an interval of 
time after their activity among their fellows on earth has come 
to an end; and if the question is put about Simeon, is there 
anything that still remains to tell of the work that he did in 
his day? The very fact that such a question may well be put is 
a confession that the man in regard to whom it is asked must 
have done something worthy of note. Were this not so no such 
question would arise in regard to him, when the memory of his 
contemporaries save a very few is covered with the moss of a 
century’s oblivion. Macaulay, who was brought up in a circle 
sympathetic with those things for which Charles Simeon stood 
and who knew well the place that was held by his father’s friend, 
could speak of him as wielding a power over the religious side 
of the life of England as great as that of either of the Metropolitans 
of her national Church. It was all this and it was more. It 
has left the name of Simeon known when few could tell who in 
his day held the sees of York or Canterbury. There must 
have been something exceptional about a plain Presbyter of the 
Anglican Church who was not a dignitary in her hierarchy when 
he held such a power as this and wielded it for years without 
ostentation from the rooms where he lived as a Fellow in King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

It might be somewhat of a paradox to say that Charles Simeon 
was a very ordinary man whose power was raised to a very 
extraordinary degree. He was a man of ordinary talents but 
of very unusual diligence, devotedness and usefulness. This last 
word, indeed, strikes the key-note of his life. He was not an 
idealist nor was he a dreamer ; but he was one whose heart was 
set on doing good and on showing himself diligent in the use 
of those talents that were entrusted to him as steward. In this 
respect he was eminent even in a brotherhood whose ambition 
it was to devote themselves to the service of their fellows for 
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the glory of God. It was in a consecration to such usefulness 
as their aim in life that the strength of the Evangelical Fathers 
of the Church of England was to be seen. In pursuing this as 
the object. of their aspiration they tended to show themselves 
remarkably free from any slavish subjection to a system or a 
hide-bound or rigid consistency in the region of intellectual 
thinking. But they were Christian men who had taken upon them 
their Lord’s yoke, and whose aim in life was to make the most 
of the opportunities presented to them in their place and station. 
Among men of this cast of mind in a generation in which they 
showed their quality and did great things Simeon was pre-eminent. 
Here was the secret of his influence, and it is for this reason that 
his name still lives. 

Mr. Simeon was born at Reading in the year 1759. He 
sprang from a family of the landed aristocracy who had an aptitude 
for business. The positions that were held in business and 
public life by two of his brothers tell of the measure of sense and 
capacity that marked them out. One of them was trusted with 
the administration of the private estate of King George III, 
while the other became a Director of the Bank of England. As 
a boy Charles Simeon went to school at Eton and from Eton 
proceeded to Cambridge on one of the school foundations, which 
took him to King’s College, of which in due course he became 
a Fellow; and a Fellow of King’s he remained to the end of his 
days. It was shortly after he went to Cambridge that the religious 
crisis came which determined the character of his subsequent 
life. He came to know almost at the beginning of his first term 
at College that it was expected that he would partake of the 
Communion in about three weeks’ time. This threw him into 
great distress. Quite likely he would have been confirmed before 
this; but he felt, to use his own words, that Satan was as fit to 
communicate as he was. The distress that was thus awakened 
was the beginning of a period of serious concern which continued 
until in about three months’ time he had the experience of 
peace proclaimed in his conscience by the discovery of the meaning 
of substitution. In particular he was deeply impressed by a 
word which he came across in Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man 
on the Lord’s Supper to the effect that the devout Jew knew 
well that by laying his hand on the head of the sacrificial lamb 
he consented to the transfer of his sins to his substitute. He 
discovered the Lamb that God has provided and was enabled 
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in faith to lay his hand on the head of that Lamb and consent to 
the transfer of his transgressions to such a Substitute. This dis- 
covery led him into an enjoyment of the peace that reconciliation 
to God through the blood of expiation brings to the awakened 
conscience. In those early days of his new life he had no 
Christian friend to be his counsellor and guide. He was thrown 
on the Scriptures and his Church’s Liturgy, and he found himself 
able to join from the heart in the confessions and prayers of the 
Prayer Book and to find them as marrow and fat to his soul. This 
experience of fellowship with God through these prayers knit 
him to them in a peculiar manner and perhaps served to account 
for the growth in his later life of his correct Conformity with 
ecclesiastical requirements. 


I 
His Earty Metuopism 


We have spoken of the growth of his correct Conformity. 
There was room for it. For his conversion brought him into 
touch with those who were Evangelicals before him ; and they 
were less studious of exact conformity to a strict Anglicanism 
than their successors came to be. John Berridge and Rowland 
Hill touched about the limit of liberties taken by Anglican 
Methodists. Hill, indeed, though in half orders in the State 
Church, was for the greater part of his life an ecclesiastical free 
lance. The Evangelicals of those days shared the reproach of 
Enthusiasm, as it was called, with their Evangelical brethren in 
the Non-Conformist Churches. Thus John Newton in his Olney 
days was on the most friendly and brotherly terms with his 
Non-Conforming neighbour, William Bull of Newport Pagnell. 
The attraction of a common faith and experience drew them 
together. Those earlier Evangelicals were as a class true to 
the Doctrines of Grace, and so they were in sympathy with the 
characteristic message of the Puritan Pulpit. They did notable 
work in their time in the midst of all the reproach and obloquy 
that fell to their lot from an untoward generation. They were 
known as Calvinists. ‘There was one of those worthies, and he was 
one of the choicest of them all, into specially close fellowship 
with whom Simeon was brought. This was Henry Venn, who 
had already done his great life work in Huddersfield, before, as 
a man broken in health, he accepted a small country charge at 
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Yelling, which is only about a dozen miles from Cambridge. 
Owing to their nearness to one another he, the elder, and Simeon, 
the younger man, were thrown very often into one another’s 
company.. Simeon was also in touch with Berridge in his last 
years and with such warm Evangelicals as Thomas Robinson of 
Leicester and the Eclectic circle. In those early years of his 
ministry he had to run the gauntlet of bitter and unscrupulous 
opposition in his parochial work at Cambridge. Some forms of 
this opposition hardly died down, if they did at all, until the very 
close of his career. The opposition which thus vexed those 
years was both from recalcitrant elements in his own parish and 
from the men of influence in the University. ‘The High Church 
type as it was to be found in Cambridge was more of the High 
and Dry than of the High and Ghostly type which had its home 
and stronghold in Oxford. Perhaps as prominent as anyone as 
a leader of the opposition was the well-known Herbert Marsh, 
who became Bishop, first of Llandaff and then of Peterborough. 
Marsh, while in his critical standpoint he made an approach to 
continental criticism, was a very hard-shell opponent of the 
Evangelicals and a champion for close conformity to a stagnating 
use and wont. This use and wont loathed Enthusiasm which 
was the nickname that it gave to all lively spiritual religion. 
Its advocates maintained for years their attitude of scorn and 
contempt for Simeon, because of what they looked upon as his 
puritanic strictness and the fanaticism with which they were 
wont to credit the brain-sick disciples of hated Methodism. It 
was during this earlier Methodistic phase of his life that Mr. Simeon 
undertook two tours to Scotland which made him well known to 
his Northern brethren. 


II 
His Work 1n ScoTLanp 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century Simeon paid his 
chief visits to Scotland. There he came in contact with a 
number of the Evangelical worthies that shone as lights in the 
darkness of the “‘ Moderate ” régime. He does not seem to have 
come to know any of the Seceders though he had at an earlier 
period some correspondence with John Brown of Haddington. 
Simeon was a State Church man to the South of the Tweed and 
he associated with the State Church men to the North. He 
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spent some time in Edinburgh and when there communicated 
with and preached for his Scottish brethren who were in the 
succession of those who had welcomed George Whitefield. His 
special friend was Walter Buchanan of the Canongate Parish, 
but he was in intimate association with David Dickson and 
David Black who were men very much after his own heart. He 
came to know Dr. John Erskine of the Greyfriars who was a 
surviving link with the early days of Whitefield. He also 
made the acquaintance of good Dr. Colquhoun of Leith who was 
the outstanding representative in his day of the “ Marrow” 
Theology and also of such leading Evangelicals as Sir Henry 
Moncreiff Wellwood of the West Kirk and good Dr. Davidson 
of the Tolbooth, whose grandson was the late Randall Davidson 
of Canterbury. With men like these Simeon mixed freely, 
treated by them as a brother, and in turn treating them as 
brethren. 

Those were the days before Robert and James Haldane 
were driven out of their mother Church; and on one of Mr. 
Simeon’s journeys into the Highlands he had the younger of 
these brothers as his travelling companion, whose son, Alexander, 
was in later years as Editor of the Record, to be such an Evangelical 
force in the Church of England. On this tour they spent a night 
in the Manse of Moulin, where they had as their host Alexander 
Stewart, the young Minister of the Parish, who had begun to be 
seriously concerned about his lack of knowledge of the power of 
the Gospel. Simeon’s conversation with him was the means of 
bringing Mr. Stewart into the light, and before many years 
passed, there was under his ministry a powerful Evangelical 
awakening in his congregation. Among those who felt its power 
were the parents of Alexander Duff, who in after years was to do 
such a remarkable work in the Indian Mission Field. In him 
at a second remove the fruits of Simeon’s work told not only in 
India, but throughout the English-speaking world as far as the 
fiery electric eloquence of Duff went to stir up the Churches, to 
send the Gospel to the regions beyond. On one of his Northern 
tours Mr. Simeon reached as far as Tain in Ross-shire and came 
to know there the excellent Angus Mackintosh, whose work 
in the Northern Highlands was so richly blessed. On this tour 
also he preached for the saintly Charles Calder of Ferintosh and 
was the guest of his brother Hugh at Croy, so that he came to 
know a little of the men who were largely the Fathers of Foreign 
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Missions in Scotland. The latter half of the eighteenth century 
was the halcyon time of Gospel power in parts of the Synods 
of Moray and Ross, and this reflected itself in the fact that, 
when Foreign Missions were taken definitely up by the Edinburgh 
Missionary Society, almost half of the total givings in the first 
year for the whole of Scotland came from the Evangelical congre- 
gations of those Synods. It was in those days that Mr. Simeon 
held pleasant converse with his Northern brethren. ThisScottish 
work, however, was only a passing incident in the life of alaborious 
worker in his Lord’s vineyard. It took place in a decade of great 
interest. 


Ill 
A Great Decape, 1791-1800 


The last decade of the eighteenth century was a time of 
upheaval in national and in international life. It was a time of 
shaking and awakening in the Churches. The cataclysm of the 
French Revolution shook Europe out of its torpor, but hand in 
hand with this rude awakening there were the beginnings of 
concerted action on the part of the friends of the Evangel in a 
variety of enterprises that have lived and that have told on a wide 
scale on the state of the world. It was the epoch of Tract and 
Missionary and Bible Societies. It was in those years that the 
Baptist Missionary Society was set on foot. Shortly afterward it 
was followed by the London Missionary Society, and before many 
years elapsed the Church Missionary Society was instituted. 
The Religious Tract Society and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society both owe their origin to the fruitful movements of those 
years. In the work of such Societies Simeon took his full share. 
In particular he was one of the very first to move for the launching 
of the Church Missionary Society. He was a member of that 
Eclectic Society whose records have been edited by Josiah Pratt. 
It was at a meeting of this Society that the subject of starting an 
Anglican Missionary Society was seriously mooted and discussed. 
The Eclectic was an exchange for ideas to promote the work of 
the Gospel in the world. There gathered at its meetings round 
the venerable John Newton a cluster of like-minded men of God 
who devised liberal counsels for the work of their Lord. There 
were to be found Thomas Scott and Richard Cecil and Josiah Pratt 
himself and not least when he was in London, Charles Simeon. 
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The bluff and hearty and cheerful saint of Olney in those 
years held court at 6 Coleman Street Buildings, and round him 
gathered not only brethren in office but brethren in the faith of 
the Gospel. The enterprise of Clarkson and Macaulay and 
Wilberforce in their campaign against the horrors of the slave 
trade had the benediction of one who knew that work at first 
hand. The old captain of a Guinea Slaver was still in the dark 
as to the unlawfulness of his occupation when he took part in the 
slave trade. He was already a new man in Christ before he gave 
it up. In his case the individual conscience needed to be 
enlightened on the subject just as the public or national conscience 
did. And Sir James Stephen might well have spared the superior 
censures that he passes so unctuously on the inconsistency between 
Newton’s Christian Life and his occupation. Grace was still but 
at its beginnings in the soul of the young convert. When it 
became strong he turned his back on an employment in which he 
looked upon himself as a jailer. And as his judgment got light 
and his conscience guidance he came to be in later life the very 
centre of that circle within whose orbit the brilliant Wilberforce 
came. The efforts of Newton’s friends were crowned with success 
and that in the very last year of his life, just as in the very last 
days of Wilberforce’s life the existence of legal slavery came to 
an end in the British Dominions overseas. ‘The slave trade came 
to an end in 1807 ; slavery itself in 1833. 

But we have digressed. The policy adopted and favoured 
by the brethren of the Eclectic was that which gave tone and 
direction to the activities of Simeon in his ministry from the 
time that his judgment ripened. It was one that had a definite 
end as its aim. But it was content to be cautious until the way 
in providence should be opened for reaching the goal. This 
Society of his contemporary Evangelicals was a seed plot of new 
ideas. And these in due course germinated, grew and bore 
fruit. The line that he and his fellows took was less out and out, 
more denominational, more formally correct in ecclesiastical law 
than had been the greater freedom that the earlier Evangelicals 
allowed themselves. They now began to sheer away from close 
fellowship in the Gospel with their brethren outside the pale 
of the Church of England. In this, however, the fault was not 
all on the one side. For one of the products of the ferment 
and agitation in the political world of those years was the 
definitely hostile attitude taken up by militant Non-Conformity 
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to State Churches in general and to the Church of England in 
particular. This brought in a cold wind between brethren who in 
their agreement to differ had in the fellowship of the Gospel 
walked in much harmony under the reproach of Methodism for 
over half a century. There was now, however, a parting of the 
ways. It was the fact also that Evangelicalism in the Church 
of England was growing in strength and in influence. Its 
leaders knew this, and they made up their mind to make the 
most of their position and to assert their rights in the national 
Establishment. And Simeon was very definitely one of those 
that took this line. It introduced an era in which the Conforming 
Evangelicals were less heroic but more successful ; Clapham’s 
day had come. 


IV 
Tue Crapuam Sect 


Clapham was in the suburbs of London when John Venn 
began his ministry there. He was the friend of Simeon’s early 
days, and the son of his revered Mentor, Henry Venn of Yelling. 
Quite a number of the leading Evangelicals of London lived 
in the Parish, waited on Venn’s ministry, responded to his 
preaching, were drawn into close fellowship with one another, 
and strengthened each other’s hands in the good causes which 
they espoused. The leading men among them were William 
Wilberforce, who was the parliamentary leader in the Crusade 
against the slave trade, and Charles Grant who was much less 
in the public eye. Grant was a Scottish Highlander of Jacobite 
upbringing, who had gone early to India and there came to 
know the Gospel in its power. He had risen rapidly in the service 
of the East India Company, and when he came home to Britain 
he was in almost everything the dictator of its policy and 
administration from its head office in Leadenhall Street. In 
this position he was able to wield an enormous influence for 
good, on Britain’s expanding sphere of control in the East. He 
was virtually the business head of the great Company. Yet such 
was the type of secular estrangement from the interests of the 
Kingdom of God that controlled the outlook of the mercantile 
community that Grant for all his influence could not get his 
way in regard to securing freedom for definite missionary work 
within the region of the Company’s interests. To him however 
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it was largely due that men like David Brown and Corrie and 
Thomason and Henry Martyn went out as Anglican Chaplains 
under the zgis of the East India Company. They were Simeon’s 
men, and they set a pattern that told on the administrative 
classes in Bengal, that made it possible for Christian men of 
sterling character to give tone to the Anglo-Indian Civil Service 
which faced the horrors of the great Mutiny and saved a half 
Continent from relapsing into the trough of the unrelieved 
heathenism of former ages. When Dr. A. A. Hodge spent some 
of his early years as an American Presbyterian Missionary in India 
he saw for himself the good fruit of the exercise of Christian 
influence by such British rulers; and the impression which it 
made upon him so told on his thinking that American citizen 
as he was he ever afterwards had a high value for civil countenance 
given to Christian effort. The prejudices against a friendly 
working understanding between Church and State with which 
he went to India were dissipated and he came to the conclusion 
that such civil countenance shown to, and accepted by the 
Church, is quite a good thing. The Lawrences and Thomason 
and Edwardes and Donald Macleod were but outstanding members 
of the ruling caste which did such wonders and put forth such a 
beneficial influence. There were many of the rank and file or 
who held subordinate posts, who like their leaders were deeply 
in sympathy with the Evangelical outlook on life. Here was 
the outworking of the spirit that informed the Clapham Sect. 
With its leaders Simeon was in closest touch. There was, as it 
were, an alliance between himself and Charles Grant. Their 
mind was set on doing good on an imperial scale, and they did 
more than dream of it. They translated any dreams that they 
had into solid realities and substantial results. The civilized 
world can never prize too highly the pervasive leaven that went 
out to transform the life of the World from this fellowship of 
Christian men ; the work was not done in a corner. 


V 
His CamsBripce INFLUENCE 
If the early years of his work at Cambridge were made 
difficult by opposition from town and gown alike, Simeon held 


on the even tenor of his way and though his first beginnings 
were small his latter end greatly increased. Henry Martyn, 
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though the best known of his disciples, was not the only Senior 
Wrangler that was a seal to his Ministry. The men that came 
under his spell were by no means the weaklings of his time, and 
as Cambridge is one of the two great Academic foci of the Church 
of England, in increasing numbers a rising Evangelical Ministry 
that owed much to his teaching began to tell on the life of England 
throughout its borders. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
by the end of his life the Church of England was permeated with 
Evangelical conviction or even sentiment. The Evangelicals 
were never near being a majority of the Clergy. But by the 
end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century they were 
the party whose activity was telling out of proportion to their 
numbers most unmistakably on the Church and on the nation. 
Non-Conformity was as a rule Evangelical also, and between the 
Evangelicals within and without the State Church the Evangelical 
ideal went largely to produce what is now sneered at as 
Victorianism ; it did much to elevate the nation though much 
was left unachieved. 

For the last ten years of his life Simeon reached a place 
that has never since the Reformation either before his day or 
since been held by an ordinary Presbyter of the Reformed 
Church. In the days of Elizabeth and the first Stuarts, when 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was the Puritan stronghold, and 
men like Perkins or Preston or Sibbes in the Cambridge Pulpit 
moulded the rising ministry there was a somewhat similar influence 
wielded by noted Evangelicals on the life of the country as a 
whole. But none of these men exercised such a far-reaching and 
pervasive influence on their generation as he did. The University 
which at the outset of his ministry was cold when it was not 
definitely hostile, was so conciliated by the end of his days 
that when Charles Simeon passed away he had such a funeral as 
Cambridge has never given to any other of her sons. The 
ordinary man had done an extraordinary work. This goes to 
show among other things the importance of holding and making 
the most of a key position. As crop after crop of students felt 
the power of the word that he preached that word through 
them as they left their Alma Mater was able to tell on the circles 
and communities in which they laboured, and not a few of those 
young men were labourers that did not need to be ashamed, as 
they rightly divided the word of life. Thus could a little one 
become a thousand. 
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VI 


His TEacu1nc 


In his preaching Mr. Simeon was a genuine son of the 
Church of England. Her articles belong to the Reformed 
Confessions although in some expressions they are less definite or 
less developed than the full exhibition of the Reformed Faith. 
In the days of Queen Elizabeth there was no distinction between 
Conformist and Puritan as far as their definite Predestinarianism 
was concerned. Whitgift was as much in this respect a Calvinist 
as Cartwright, or Travers or Whitaker. At the Synod of Dort 
the English Theologians were men of high standing such as 
John Davenant, Joseph Hall, George Carleton, and Samuel Ward. 
They concurred in the condemnation of the Five Points of the 
Remonstrants. Yet there was a note struck in the teaching of 
at least some of these Divines that might lead one to think that 
in regard to the extent of the Atonement they were in sympathy 
with something like the mediating tendency of John Cameron 
of Saumur, and Moses Amyrald. ‘These New-Methodists, as 
they were known in the great Huguenot Church, were on the 
subject of the extent of the Atonement what were called 
Hypothetical Universalists. The teaching of Davenant of 
Salisbury pointed in this direction, and might be defended from 
the view-point of the wording of the Church’s Articles. ‘Thus 
the Calvinism of the Church of England might be held to be 
distinctly moderate. In this respect Simeon was an Anglican. 
He expressly disclaimed rigidity of Doctrinal System and was 
the advocate of what he sometimes spoke of as Biblicism as over 
against consistent system. Yet in disclaiming system he had a 
system of his own. It is easy to see that the type of Calvinism 
which he disclaimed was a very human and lopsided one. ‘True 
Systematic Theology does not make a partial choice among 
the statements of Holy Writ. For example, it does not refuse 
to acknowledge on the one hand the full truth of man’s 
responsibility as a free agent for obedience both to the Law and 
to the Gospel. Nor does it on the other hand refuse to hold 
and teach the absolute sovereignty of God in His grace. The 
discussions on these subjects that were called forth by the 
uprising of Wesleyanism were remarkable for very extreme 
and unguarded statements on the right hand and on the left. 
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The extremes repelled Simeon and in regard to such controversies 
he showed a caution that might be almost termed a timidity. 
He tried to shun the reproach which he failed to escape. 
He was known as a Calvinist ; and such at bottom he was. But 
he was certainly one that eschewed controversy. The strain 
of militancy that may have been latent in his nature he managed 
to hold well in hand. He gave no uncertain sound when he 
taught that no man can come to Christ unless he is drawn by 
the Father. With equal emphasis he taught the true perseverance 
of the saints that those who have come to Christ must abide in 
Him. He did not lose sight of true repentance as the lifelong 
companion of the true believer. So he was eminently a textual 
preacher, and few men have left more abundant monuments of 
their preaching diligence than the author of volume upon volume 
of outline discourses which were known as Simeon’s Skeletons. 
He set himself to help weaker brethren to make sermons and in 
this endeavour he met with no small success. In his method of 
sermon building, which when he adopted it was for him largely 
original, he followed much the same lines as the great French 
Huguenot preacher, John Claude of Charenton, lays down in his 
Essay on the Composition of Sermons. Simeon prepared care- 
fully for the pulpit but he did not trust in his preparation as 
enough. He steeped it in prayer for he was eminently a man 
of God. This gave him power. 


VII 
His Reuicious Lire 


We have said that Mr. Simeon was a man of prayer. This 
he was to an uncommon degree. He was a living Christian and 
as such he was no stranger to the dark side of trial that falls to 
the lot of the exercised soul. Yet in spite of such trial and 
darkness he was as a rule very bright and cheerful before his 
fellows. This was the case even though he often uttered a deep 
sigh. Such sighs he was wont to heave when alone by himself. 
But sometimes others heard and noted them. He has left on 
record a striking account of the meaning of those sighs, for he 
learned that some of his friends thought that they were a token 
that things were not quite as they should be with him in his 
life as Christian believer. This document is too long to quote at 
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length. But we shall give the gist of it and that in his own 
words. It is headed “‘ Circumstances of my inward experience.” 





* Memoirs, by Canon Carus, second edition, pp. 518-22. 


“Tt is now a little above forty years since I began to seek after God, 
and within about three months of that time sfter much humiliation and 
prayer I found peace through that Lamb of God who taketh away the sins 
of the world. About half a year after that I had some doubts and fears 
about my state in consequence of an erroneous notion . . . about the 
nature of saving faith, But when I found . . . that justifying faith was 
a faith of affiance and not a faith of assurance, my peace returned ; because, 
though I had not a faith of assurance, I had as full a conviction that I relied 
on the Lord Jesus Christ alone for salvation as 1 had of my own existence. 
From that time till the present hour I have never for a moment lost my 
hope and confidence in my adorable Saviour ; for though, alas! I have had 
deep and abundant cause for humiliation I have never ceased to wash in that 
fountain that was opened for sin and uncleanness, or to cast myself upon 
the tender mercy of my reconciled God. 

“ With this sweet hope of ultimate acceptance with God I have always 
enjoyed much cheerfulness before men, but I have at the same time laboured 
incessantly to cultivate the deepest humiliation before God. I have never 
thought that the circumstance of God’s having forgiven me was any reason 
why I should forgive myself ; on the contrary, I have always judged it better 
to loathe myself the more in proportion as I was assured that God was 
pacified towards me. Nor have I been satisfied with viewing my sins as men 
view the stars on a cloudy night, one here and another there, with great 
intervals between, but have endeavoured to get and to preserve continually 
before my eyes, such a view of them as we have of the stars in the brightest 
night ; the greater and the smaller all intermingled and forming as it were 
one continuous mass; nor yet as committed a long time ago and in many 
successive years; but as all forming an aggregate of guilt, and needing the 
same measure of humiliation daily as they needed at the very moment they 
were committed. Nor would I willingly rest with such a view as presents 
itself to the naked eye; I have desired and do desire daily, that God would 
put (so to speak) a telescope to my eye and enable me to see not a thousand 
only, but millions of my sins, which are more numerous than all the stars 
which God himself beholds, and more than the sands upon the seashore. 
There are but two objects that I have ever desired for these forty years to 
behold, the one is my own vileness, and the other is the Glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ ; and I have always thought that they should be viewed 
together, just as Aaron confessed all the sins of all Israel while he put them 
upon the head of the scapegoat. The disease did not keep him from applying 
to the remedy nor did the remedy keep him from feeling the disease. By 
this I seek to be not only bumble and thankful, but humbled in thankfulness 
before my God and Saviour continually. . . . 

“ The consequence of this unremitted labour is, that I have, and have 
continually had, such a sense of my sinfulness, as would sink me in utter 
despair, if I had not an assured view of the sufficiency and willingness of 
Christ to save me to the uttermost. And at the same time I have such a 
sense of my acceptance in Christ as would overset my little bark if I had not 
ballast at the bottom sufficient to sink a vessel of no ordinary size. This 
experience has been now so unintermitted for forty years that a thought 
only of some defect, or of something that might have been done better 
often draws from me as deep a sigh as if I had committed the most enormous 
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crime ; because it is viewed by me not as a mere grain of sand but as a grain 
of sand added to an already accumulated mountain. . . . 

“Hence then my sighs and groans when in secret, and which, when 
least thought of by me may have been noticed by others. And if the Apostle 
Paul so felt the burthen of sin as to cry ‘O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?’ (Romans vii. 24) ; if he who 
‘had the first fruits of the Spirit groaned within himself waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of the body’ (Romans viii. 23), yea, 
‘ groaned being burthened’ (2 Cor. v. 4), who am I that I should not so feel and 
so express my feelings ; or that I should even wish to be exempt from them ? 
So far am I from wishing to be exempt from them that I wish and long to have 
them in a ten-fold greater degree ; and as already in my daily approaches to 
the throne of grace and in my solitude and in my rides it is in sighs and 
groans that I make known my wants to God more than in words, for he 
knoweth the mind of his Spirit speaking in me; so I desire yet more and 
more that the Spirit of God may make intercession both in me and for me 
with groanings which cannot be uttered since words would fail to give 
them utterance. . . . 

“Nor is it on a personal account only that groanings are uttered. A 
Minister who knows what it is to ‘ travail in birth with his people till 
Christ be formed in them ’ will find many occasions of sorrow. 

“ But supposing those expressions of my feelings to have been on a 
personal account only and that only from a sense of my unworthiness I am 
far from conceiving it to be on the whole an undesirable experience for by 
means of it my joys are tempered with contrition and my confidence with 
fear and shame. I consider the religion of the day as materially defective 
in this point ; and the preaching of pious ministers defective also. I do not 
see, so much as I would wish, an holy reverential awe of God. The confidence 
that is generally expressed does not sufficiently, in my opinion, savour of a 
creature-like spirit or of a sinner-like spirit. . . .” 


Such words may be allowed to speak for themselves. They 
give us the authentic Charles Simeon. 


VIII 
Tue Jews AND PRoPHECY 


Missions to the Jews have had few warmer friends than 
Simeon of Cambridge. The London Jews’ Society, which has 
done so great work in this field, found in him not only one of its 
fathers and founders, but one of its most strenuous and successful 
advocates. An interest in the return of Israel to their place in 
the olive tree goes hand in hand with a believing study of what 
we are warranted to look for in regard to the seed of Abraham 
after the flesh. These two were in close fellowship in his case. 
In many instances such an interest in the restoration of the Jews 
has signalized itself by the stress that it lays on some pre-eminence 
that those that cherish it attribute to the restored of Israel when 
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they are brought in. And in particular it has been characterized 
to an unwonted degree with its devotion to the hope of our 
Lord’s Premillennial return. Such was not the case with him. 
Some of his dearest friends like William Marsh of Colchester and 
some of his most zealous collaborators like Lewis Way, were keen 
Premillennialists. Indeed, the latter might almost be called 
the most ardent as well as one of the first promoters of modern 
Chiliasm. The teaching of such brethren began soon to tell on 
the outlook of the Anglican Evangelicals as a class, though it took 
some time before it became so prevalent among them as it now 
is. Mr. Simeon viewed with concern and a measure of alarm 
the shifting of the centre of gravity in the thinking and in the 
interest of so many of his friends. It was his fear that the 
expectation of a Kingdom and a Crown on earth was coming to 
displace the glory of the Gospel of a crucified Saviour. On this 
subject we may again let him speak for himself and we shall 
hear from his own mouth how he allowed liberty to others though 
he differed from them on what he held to be a very minor matter, 
while he was filled with a jealousy for the Gospel because his friends 
were giving a place and a proportion to their views of unfulfilled 
prophecy which he thought threw into the shade the matter 
that is the special burden of the Gospel and the special theme of 
the song of the Redeemed. He is writing to Ellen Elliott, the 
grand-daughter of his venerated friend Henry Venn, and we see 
from his words the deep anxiety that the displacement of the 
balance of interest on the part of so many of his friends was causing 
him. 

Here are his words (Memoirs by Canon Carus, second edition, 
pages 657-9). 

“ February 19th, 1830. 
“My Dear E ten, 


“A thousand thanks to you for your kind letter. There is a passage 
in it that speaks volumes—I will copy it: ‘1 can perfectly understand that 
there is a great tendency in many minds to dwell too exclusively on prophetical 
subjects and to be led away in consequence from the practical and heart- 
searching doctrines of the Bible.’ My dear Ellen, if your honoured Grand- 
father were at your side he would rise from his chair, and with his wonted 
ardour would say, ‘ My dear Ellen, it is not from the more practical and heart- 
searching doctrines, etc., but from the more mysterious and fundamental doctrines 
of the Cross that they are led aside ; from Christ crucified to Christ glorified 
personally upon earth ; from the doctrine which is both the wisdom of God 
and the power of God to a doctrine which is neither the one nor the other, 
from that which will to all eternity form, as it does already form, the great 
subject of praise and adoration in Heaven, to a doctrine in which no two of its 
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advocates agree, and which, as adding to the honour of God or the happiness 
of the redeemed does not weigh so much as the mere dust upon the balance ; 
from a doctrine which humbles, elevates, refines the soul, and brings every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ, to a doctrine which 
fills only with vain conceits, intoxicates the imagination, alienates the brethren 
from each other, and, by being unduly urged upon the minds of humble Christians, 
is doing the devil’s work wholesale.’ ; 

“Yes, my dear Ellen, it was by the cross that our adorable Lord triumphed 
over principalities and powers; and by the doctrines of the Cross will He 
subdue the world to Himself; and if instead of looking to find in some 
detached passages what may appear to establish the idea of the personal reign 
of Christ, you will read the Scriptures to see what is their great scope, what the 
great subject of the Apostolic preaching and what the means of effecting the 
moral revolution wrought upon mankind, you and I shall soon agree. I have 
no objection to your believing the personal reign of Christ and His saints ; 
I object to the prominence given to it, and to its thrusting into the background 
all the wonders of redeeming love. . . . only get your soul deeply and 
abidingly impressed with the doctrine of the Cross, and labour from day to 
day to comprehend the height and depth and length and breadth of the 
love of Christ displayed in it, and everything else will soon find its proper 
place in your system. That is all I want; whether the personal reign of 
Christ be a part of your system or not I have not the slightest concern. . . .” 


It is obvious from how earnestly Mr. Simeon expresses himself 
that he felt deeply on this subject, and obvious also that there was 
in his nature an explosive volcanic element that could at times 
assert itself. ‘These words were written when modern Millennial 
interest was in its youth. Over a hundred years have gone since 
he wrote them and with the judgment that he expresses in this 
letter one may easily see how he and the older Evangelical 
worthies of whom he was one would look on the record of Pre- 
millennial speculation and discord, that the years can unfold. 
He would regard this absorbing interest in the “‘ Lo here!” and 
“Lo there!” of the future which waits to be unveiled as a side- 
tracking of the thinking and interest of the people of God. He 
is not positive or dogmatic in regard to what should be the 
answer to the question: “ Is the Lord to come again before the 
Millennium to introduce it ? or only in the glory of His advent 
to judge the world ?” and the other possibility, “‘ Do those that 
look for a Millennial Sabbatism on earth understand the symbolical 
language of the book of Revelation at all?” He had many 
like-minded yoke-fellows who laboured with him in the good 
cause of giving the Gospel to Israel ; but unless one ventured to 
name Legh Richmond it would be hard to find another of the 
Anglican Evangelical leaders that more whole-heartedly than 
Charles Simeon was devoted to the ingathering to Christ and His 
obedience of the dispersed of Israel. 
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IX 
Various AcTIVITIES 


One can scarcely, in dealing with the work of Simeon, pass 
over one of the means that he employed to influence the under- 
graduates. He was in the habit of having private conversation 
parties which brought him into close contact with a class that he 
sought to reach and to mould ; and not in vain did he conduct 
these parties. He was at bottom an aristocratic conservative 
who had no quarrel with the age-long ways of his Mother Church. 
Militant Dissenters who fought for their ideal of Religious 
Equality were said to claim a vested interest in the abuses of the 
Establishment. It suited their object that these should remain 
as they were, that they might have a better target at which to 
aim their shot. One of those venerable abuses was the system of 
Patronage that prevailed throughout the Church. If there was 
any virtue in this system Simeon would have his share of it. So 
he bought up advowsons in large towns and important centres 
that he might staff the charges with men of his own serious 
Evangelical outlook. This was the origin of the Simeon Trust. 
Unless rumour is a lying jade the holders of the Simeon benefices 
must in many instances have travelled far away from his stand- 
point; or it may be that the Trustees interpret their Trust with 
a latitude of meaning which would welcome as Evangelicals men 
who represent such doubtful things in the life of the present day 
as Central Churchmanship and Neo-Evangelicalism. ‘Those who 
are called the Neo-Evangelicals justify the name by which they go 
in so far as it is a new thing under the sun that men with their 
opinions and outlook should in any sense of the word claim to be 
Evangelicals. It was Simeon’s aim to take up and hold strategical 
points that the old Gospel which he prized and loved might be 
preserved and transmitted and perpetuated wherever his influence 
could tell on its behalf. 


X 


His CuHarm 


Charles Simeon was one of the big figures in the Evangelical 
world. He exercised the fascination of a heart that overflowed 
with kindness and good-will ; and his life was a radiant epistle 
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from his Lord. He had a genius for friendship and he put this 
talent out to usury. His life is written by his friend William 
Carus, who was in full syrapathy with him. Canon Carus also 
wrote a life of Charles Pettit McIlvaine, the American Bishop 
of Ohio. In this latter work we can see how Simeon won the 
love and the reverence of his Transatlantic friend. In their 
friendship it is evident how a man of stronger mental power and 
more disciplined theological training could surrender his heart 
to his venerable friend. This we mention only as a specimen 
of how his friendly disposition found an outlet for winning his 
fellows. It drew people to him in every rank of society and this 
very ordinary man who was a man of extraordinary devotedness 
and unity of aim was honoured in his old age as a very Patriarch ; 
and after the passing of a century since he went to be with his 
Lord, his memory is fragrant. It is one of the treasures that 
Evangelical England will not lightly let go. 


Joun Macteop. 
Edinburgh. 


THE SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE EPHESIANS 


Tue Epistle to the Ephesians seems to have been a circular 
letter, intended not only for the local Church at Ephesus, but 
also for a number of other Churches which had already come into 
existence in the populous province of Proconsular Asia. During 
Paul’s stay in Ephesus the Gospel had spread throughout the 
province, “ so that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word 
of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks” (Acts xix. 10). When 
Paul told his readers in his Epistle to the Colossians that they 


should also read “ the epistle from Laodicea ” (Col. iv. 16), he 
was doubtless referring to the Ephesian letter, which would be 


going around from church to church throughout the province, 
and would reach Laodicea, only a few miles away, about the time 
the Colossians received their own letter. 

This wider destination of the Epistle accounts for the general 
character of its theme. It concerns the whole Church of Christ 
and not any particular section of it. It has in view all Christians 
everywhere without reference to their local or temporal 
circumstances. Of all the New Testament epistles its tone is 
the most exalted and its outlook the most sublime. Coleridge’s 
reference to it in his Table Talk as “ one of the divinest composi- 
tions of man ” marks the peculiar quality of its atmosphere. It 
deals with heavenly things and breathes a heavenly air. 


I 


The Apostle strikes his key note in the third verse, and he 
begins his message like a psalm of praise: “ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us 
with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly places in Christ.” 
Having thus begun with an ascription of praise to God for the 
spiritual blessings of the Church, he cannot stop. From that 
point to the end of the fourteenth verse he sweeps on in one 
continuous and sustained sentence. The King James version 
puts periods at the end of verses 6 and 12, where pauses occur 
in the thought ; but in the Greek there are no such full stops 
and the Revisers have removed them. Through phrase after 
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phrase and clause after clause, Paul goes on describing these 
blessings, till his inspired and illumined thought has traced the 
whole movement of God’s redeeming grace from its origin in the 
Divine mind to its final consummation. He begins in the eternal 
past with God’s choice of us in Christ “ before the foundation 
of the world ”, and he ends in the eternal future with “ the 
redemption of God’s own possession”. Between these two 
eternities stretches a series of spiritual blessings in one unbroken 
chain. 

These blessings are described as being “in the heavenly 
places in Christ”. What does Paul mean by “ the heavenly 
places ” or “ the heavenlies ” (ra éwovpana)? It is a peculiar 
expression, used four other times in the course of this epistle 
(i. 20, ii. 6, iii. 10, vi. 12), and nowhere else in all the New 
Testament. It cannot mean heaven as a future state of being, 
for in Paul’s mind it refers to a present as well as an eternal 
existence. It may be defined simply as “ the unseen world ”. 
It is the realm that lies outside of time and space, the super- 
sensible world, It is the sphere of ultimate reality as over against 
this present world of man’s abode which is but the sphere of 
relativity. 

When Paul wrote he was in Rome, a prisoner in chains 
(Eph. iii. 1, vi. 20). All around him, where his bodily presence 
was, the world of the Roman Empire was manifestly present in 
visible, tangible reality. But the Apostle’s whole mind was 
occupied with a far more real world than that. It was the world 
which the Damascus vision had opened up before him, the world 
which the New Testament saints had learned to behold beyond 
the temporal world around them. ‘“ We look not at the things 
which are seen,” he had written in an earlier letter, “ but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal” 
(2 Cor. iv. 18). 

To Paul the unseen world is centred in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The heavenly places are the home of the crucified 
and risen Saviour (i. 20). Into that world He withdrew when 
He disappeared from the eyes of His disciples on the Mount of 
Olives. There He has been enthroned, and from His exalted 
Person in the heavenly places flows “ every spiritual blessing ”’. 
He is the source of all the power that operates in the whole 
Christian system. By His Holy Spirit the virtue of His own 

5 
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life is poured throughout the whole body of the Church, filling 
every member of it with His own fulness (i. 23). 
And every virtue we possess, 
And every conquest won, 


And every thought of holiness, 
Are His alone. 


The unseen world is represented as the sphere of the Church’s 
life. We too, the Apostle goes on to say, are seated with Christ 
in the heavenly places (ii. 6). It is the realm into which the 
Gospel has brought us, and to it we now really belong. “ They 
are not of the world, even as I am not of the world,” said 
Jesus in praying for His disciples when about to leave them 
(John xvii. 16). “ Our citizenship is in heaven,” wrote Paul to 
his converts in Philippi (Phil. iii. 20). Christian life is not 
ordinary human life lived on a higher moral plane than that of 
other men; it is a transcendent life lived in a higher world. 
Christian virtue is of an entirely different quality from ordinary 
human goodness. It springs from roots that go back behind 
the moral law into the spiritual and heavenly world “ where 
Christ is, seated on the right hand of God ” (Col. iii. 1). 

The unseen world is occupied by other spiritual beings as 
well. Paul refers in another passage of the Epistle (iii. 10) to 
“the principalities and the powers in the heavenly places”, 
who from these heights look down upon the Church on earth and 
learn of the manifold wisdom of God by seeing how His redeeming 
grace is able to save a lost and ruined race. These are the ordered 
ranks of the angelic hosts of God, the 


“ progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.” 


But in that world there are also principalities and powers of 
a very different kind. In a still later passage (vi. 12) the Apostle 
speaks of “the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places”. These are the real foes of the Church, against whose 
marshalled mass and subtle attacks she must continually carry 
on her spiritual warfare. 

Thus the unseen world is not only the sphere of our Christian 
life ; it is also the arena of our Christian conflict. It is of 
supreme importance, therefore, that we should be sure of our 
position there and understand the nature of the spiritual endow- 
ments we possess there. Paul’s Ephesian message is needed by 
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the Church in the conflict of to-day as much as in any other 
age of her history. 


II 


The passage in which Paul sums up the spiritual blessings 
of the Church (i. 3-14) moves through three progressive stages. 
These stages are marked by the recurrence of similar phrases : 
“to the praise of the glory of his grace ” in verse 6, and “ unto 
the praise of his glory” in verses 12 and 14. The Apostle 
evidently has in mind the three Persons of the Godhead, for each 
stage seems to relate the process of salvation to a separate Person 
of the Trinity. In the first stage (verses 3-6) we see reflected 
the Father’s purpose of love ; in the second stage (verses 7-12) 
the Son’s work of grace; and in the third stage (verses 13, 14) 
the Spirit’s ministry of fellowship. In each of the three stages 
two special blessings are either explicitly described or simply 
indicated. There are thus six spiritual blessings in the chain. 

1. Election: “Even as he chose us in him before the 
foundation of the world.” Paul goes back for the beginnings 
of redeeming grace beyond the first chapter of Genesis. Redemp- 
tion is not an afterthought on God’s part, a piece of patchwork 
in the universe. It is rooted in His eternal purpose. He had 
us in His mind before He made the world, and our salvation was 
provided for before the first movements of His creative activity 
began. Creation and redemption are parts of one system. 
The Creator of the world is also the Redeemer of men. The 
Word by Whom “ all things were made ” (John i. 3) is also “ the 
Lamb that hath been slain from the foundation of the world ” 
(Rev. xiii. 8). The bliss which the redeemed are to inherit, and 
for which they have been chosen, is a Kingdom prepared for them 
“ from the foundation of the world ” (Matt. xxv. 34). 

Although our election was part of the original purpose of 
the sovereign God, Who foreordained us, as Paul goes on to add, 
“ according to the good pleasure of his will” (verse 5), yet it is 
not represented as an arbitrary act of choice on God’s part. 
“He chose us in him,” says the Apostle. Christ is the supreme 
and all-inclusive object of the Divine choice. God’s purpose 
of electing grace moves within the sphere of the redeemed race, 
of which Christ is the Head. And thus that purpose, which had 
its beginning in eternity “before the foundation of the world”, 
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has its manifestation in time in the proclamation of the Gospel 
of Christ to all mankind ; for it is the purpose of Him Who is 
“not wishing that any should perish, but that all should come 
to repentance ” (2 Peter iii. 9). 

2. Adoption: “ Having foreordained us unto adoption 
as sons through Jesus Christ unto himself.” Those who are 
the objects of the Divine election were chosen out from the 
human race for high position and great privilege. Provision 
was made for their adoption into the Divine fellowship as sons 
of God. Paul resorts here to a peculiar practice in Roman law 
in order to illustrate the change made in a life by spiritual 
regeneration. By the law of adoption a mature man who had 
grown up in one family might be taken over into another family 
and become as fully a member of it as if he had been born and 
grown up in it. It was thus that Trajan come to wear the 
imperial purple, having been adopted by the aged Emperor 
Nerva, who desired a capable man to succeed him on the throne. 
Paul as a Roman citizen was familiar with this custom and knew 
that his Gentile readers would understand it. Through this 
metaphor he explained to them the spiritual blessing of the new 
birth. 

Adoption, however, is not a mere figure of speech, for 
sonship is a genuine reality. The believer is born again, born 
from above by the Spirit of God, and thus adopted into the family 
of God. ‘“ As many as received him ”, writes the Apostle John, 
“to them gave he the right to become children of God, even 
to them that believe on his name ” (John i. 12). It is “ through 
Jesus Christ ”, the only begotten Son, that men become sons of 
God. It is “in the Beloved” that we are accepted into the 
Divine fellowship. Men are not sons of God by nature; 
they become sons by adoption. Adoption is exclusive as well 
as inclusive. By it all mankind falls into two separate groups, 
two entirely distinct orders of existence, those who belong to the 
human family and are children of men alone, and those who 
share the Divine life, and have become children of God. 

Sonship involves not only sharing the Divine life ; it carries 
with it the promise of sharing the Divine glory. “ Beloved ”, 
writes John again (1 John iii. 2), “ now are we children of God,” 
even now in the midst of this present earthly existence, “ and it 
is not yet made manifest what we shall be”. The deep and 
radical difference between the two classes of mankind does not 
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yet appear. The profound significance of a life which has its 
springs in the unseen cannot yet be shown in this world. But 
the time is coming when the veil shall be drawn aside. “ We 
know that, if he shall be manifested, we shall be like him ; for we 
shall see him even as he is.” In their hope of the Lord’s appear- 
ing the early Christians were looking into the unseen world of 
the heavenly places. The event to which they looked forward 
as the consummation of their salvation would be such a manifesta- 
tion from that world as would be “ the revealing of the sons of 
God ” (Rom. viii. 19). 

These two spiritual blessings have their seat in the silent 
thought of God the Father. They are timeless in their nature. 
They are aspects of His eternal purpose of love towards the 
world. They are manifested in time, however, on the field 
of human history, “to the praise of the glory of his grace”, 
in the gift of His own Son. And thus the Apostle passes on to 
the blessings that are specially related to the Second Person of 
the Trinity. 

3. Reconciliation : “‘ In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses.”” This brings us to 
the one pivotal event upon which the whole movement of spiritual 
blessing turns. ‘Those whom God chose and adopted must be 
redeemed and reconciled to Him. Redemption has been 
accomplished “ through his blood ”. The Cross is the one point 
in the course of Christ’s life on earth at which Paul links the 
chain of spiritual blessings that stretches between the eternities. 
Man’s salvation is anchored, not at Bethlehem, but at Calvary. 
The Son of God came into the world not merely to reveal the 
Father through the incarnation, but especially to accomplish a 
great transaction through the atonement. His purpose in 
coming, as He Himself declared, was “ to give his life a ransom 
for many ” (Matt. xx. 28, Mark x. 45). 

The death of Christ was not a martyrdom : it was a voluntary 
sacrifice in the absolute sense of the term. The Gospel records 
forbid the impression that Jesus was caught in a rising tide of 
opposition and helplessly carried along to the Cross. On the 
contrary we behold Him moving towards it with calm and deliber- 
ate intent. It was the “ hour ” towards which He set His face 
from the very beginning of His ministry. Paul’s phrase here, 
“ through his blood ”, marks the achievement of a great purpose 
accomplished by the Lord Jesus Christ, which he describes 
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elsewhere as making peace “ through the blood of his cross ” 
(Col. i. 20). 

The Cross is both an historic event and an eternal fact. 
In its mysterious depths there is something which, although 
it perpetually baffles the human intellect, continually draws the 
human heart. By His voluntary sacrifice there the Lord Jesus 
Christ did something which removes God’s resentment against 
man’s sin and reconciles man to God. On the ground of what 
happened there God can pardon human sin. Because of what 
happened there we have “the forgiveness of our trespasses, 
according to the riches of his grace ”’. 

And that forgiveness is not the mere ignoring of our tres- 
passes, but their complete removal from the face of God. Christ’s 
appearance on the stage of human history was “ to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself ” (Heb. ix. 26). Such is the eternal 
efficacy of that sacrifice, such the influence of the Cross over all 
time, antecedent as well as subsequent to the event, that even 
in the Old Testament days the Lord God could make such declara- 
tions as these to His people: “I, even I, am He that blotteth 
out thy transgressions for mine own sake; and I will not 
remember thy sins ” ; ‘“* I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy 
transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins: return unto me; for 
I have redeemed thee ” (Isa. xliii. 25, xliv. 22). 

4. Illumination: “Having made known unto us the 
mystery of His will . . . to sum up all things in Christ.” 
It is through the Lord Jesus Christ that God’s purpose for the 
world has been revealed. The Divine secret which lay behind 
the creation of the world has been brought to light by the 
presence of Jesus Christ in the world. The movement of the 
Divine will, which came out of the eternal past and has been 
manifested in the course of time upon the stage of human history, 
is to reach a consummation in what Paul calls “a dispensation 
of the fulness of the times”. The redemptive purpose of the 
sovereign God is to have a triumphant issue ultimately. The 
sin and the sorrow of all the ages are to come to an end, and are 
to be eliminated from the moral universe. The heavens and the 
earth are to be brought into one harmonious system under the 
Lord Jesus Christ. There will be “‘ new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness ” (2 Peter iii. 13). 

When Paul speaks of God’s purpose “ to sum up all things 
in Christ, the things in the heaven, and the things upon the 
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earth”, he is not thinking of universal salvation. His first 
readers would not so misunderstand his meaning, for the Gospel 
which he carried out into the Gentile world was proclaimed 
against a dark background. It involved the announcement of 
a Divine judgment awaiting the human race. In Athens, the 
fountain head of speculative thought, Paul declared that God 
“ hath appointed a day, in which he will judge the world in righte- 
ousness by the man whom he hath ordained ” (Acts xvii. 31). 
To the Romans, in the very heart of the world’s proudest empire, 
he gave a warning of “ the day of wrath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God” (Rom. ii. 5). The early Church 
understood the nature of salvation too well to be allured with the 
idea that the “restoration of all things”, of which the Apostles 
occasionally spoke (Acts iii. 21), held out some kind of hope to 
those who rejected the mercy of God offered them in the 
Gospel. 

What Paul meant by the phrase he used was that the whole 
operation of God’s purpose through the ages had one ideal in 
view, the glorifying of Christ as the Head of all things in the 
universe, both in heaven and on earth. This was “ the mystery 
of his will ”, the secret which the creation of the universe did not 
reveal ; it had now been made clear in the revelation of redemp- 
tion through Christ Jesus. This sublime thought seems to have 
been occupying the Apostle’s mind at this time, for it is found in 
all the epistles of the Roman imprisonment. To the Colossians 
he writes : “‘ It was the good pleasure of the Father that in him 
should all the fulness dwell ” (Col. i. 19). The Son of God was 
to have the pre-eminence in all things, both as the Creator and as 
the Redeemer, both as “ the firstborn of all creation ” and as 
“the head of the body, the church”. To the Philippians Paul 
declares that the purpose of Christ’s exaltation was, “ that in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father ” (Phil. ii. 10, 11). 

Having reached this point in the unfolding of his thought, 
the Apostle picks up again the chain of spiritual blessings he has 
been tracing, and goes on to show how we are related to the final 
consummation. In Christ we have a share in that Divine event. 
We have been allotted a portion in the inheritance to be realized 
at that time. This comes to pass through our trust in Christ. 
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In the case of his Gentile readers, he proceeds to explain, it was 
brought about when they heard the word of truth, the gospel 
of their salvation, and believed it. This leads him to refer to 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the lives of those who accept the 
Gospel, and he brings his lengthened account of the spiritual 
blessings in the heavenly places to an end with two blessings which 
are specially related to the Third Person of the Trinity. They 
are only briefly indicated and not described. 

5. Assurance of Salvation: “ Ye were sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise.” The gracious gifts and powers of the 
Comforter, promised in the upper room, and poured out upon 
the Day of Pentecost, are the true evidences of salvation. The 
Holy Spirit is Christ’s one special gift to His Church. ‘The work 
of the Spirit in the believer’s life is the hall-mark of Christianity. 
“If any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his ” 
(Rom. viii. 9). 

6. Foretaste of Glory: ‘Which is an earnest of our 
inheritance.” The sealing of the Spirit which we receive when 
we believe is only a partial gift; it is limited by our present 
capacity. It isa pledge, however, of what awaits us in the future. 
The conscious sense of sonship which the presence of the Holy 
Spirit produces in the heart of the believer, is the earnest, or 
partial realization, of a far larger and richer sonship to be entered 
upon in the coming consummation of all things. The Church 
waits for that event. So does the creation too, for “ the creation 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the liberty of the glory of the children of God” (Rom. 
viii. 21). Thus do creation and redemption blend in the one 
eternal purpose of God. 

When we look back over this list of spiritual blessings, as Paul 
has described them, we find that every link in the chain is forged 
in Jesus Christ. It begins with our being chosen in Him and 
ends with our being sealed in Him. In the whole passage the 
phrase which means “ in Christ ” is used in one form or another 
no fewer than ten times. These blessings, then, are not separate 
and individual endowments bestowed upon the Christian; they 
are but different aspects and manifestations of the one great ' 
gift of God which is Jesus Christ Himself. Paul had indicated 
this «t the beginning in the way he announced them, as 
spiritual blessings “in the heavenly places in Christ”. Let 
the Christian Church or the Christian believer be fully occupied 
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with the Lord Jesus Christ, then every spiritual blessing will 
follow as a matter of course. It is thus that F. W. H. Myers 
has interpreted the spirit of Paul himself : 


Christ! I am Christ’s! and let the name suffice you, 
Ay, for me too He greatly hath sufficed ; 

Lo with no winning words I ‘would entice you, 
Paul has no honour and no friend but Christ. 


Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sinning 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed : 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


Joun MecNicot. 
Toronto, Canada. 





THE GIVING OF SIGHT TO THE MAN BORN 
BLIND* 


Tuis miracle was performed on a Sabbath day, not an ordinary 
seventh-day Sabbath, but an eighth-day Sabbath which crowned 
the preceding seven days of The Feast. of Tabernacles. The 
Octave, or eighth day in Israel, was peculiarly sacred as the stated 
time for the removal of uncleanness and che revelation of the 
glory of Jehovah. Consequently it particularly prophesied of 
the coming reality of these blessings in the Kingdom of God. 
Jesus, accordingly, chose this Octave Sabbath to work a sign 
which He intimated was to show that He was thie Light of the 
world. 

We read (John viii. 2) that “ early in the morning he came 
again into the temple, and all the people came unto him ; and 
he sat down, and taught them”. Of course, He talked to them 
of the significance of this crowning day of the Feast, and, when 
all understood what it was, He made the great announcement : 
“‘T am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.”” That is, He 
was the light and life and salvation which it had long predicted. 
(John viii. 12.) 

The emotion among His disciples caused by the announce- 
ment aroused a strong commotion among the Pharisees. The 
latter, as the recognized spokesmen of the common people, at 
once disputed the claim. It was extravagant and false. ‘“ Thou 
bearest record of Thyself; Thy record is not true,” they 
answered, But Jesus maintained the trustworthiness of His 
witness, the dignity of His Person and the divinity of His mission. 
Many, recognizing in His word the spirit of truth, believed on 
Him. The Pharisees, in no mind to yield, continued to dispute 
His claim. On them He applied the lash of stern rebuke that 
they might be aroused to a just consideration of His unequivocal 
declaration, supported as it was by His own manner of life and 
the working of the Father with Him. The reason of their unbelief 
was that they did the lusts of their father, the Devil, who was a 
liar and a murderer from the beginning. Furious at His plainness 
of speech they took up stones to stone Him. But a baffling 


1 John ix. 
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blindness fell on them and Jesus miraculously passed unseen 
through their midst out of the Temple. In itself this was a 
distinct intimation to His enemies that a rejection of His claim 
led to an inevitable loss of spiritual vision. 

“As He passed by” on His exit from the Temple, His 
notice was drawn to a man who was blind from his birth. Seeing 
in him a fitting illustration of the state of these unbelieving Jews, 
He determined to heal his sight and send him back amongst them 
as a living demonstration of the claim He had made of being 
The Light of the world. The miracle would be an infallible 
testimony of His Divine sonship and supernatural mission. 
Their inward eyes were blind; only an honest acceptance of 
His Word and obedience to it would by the power of God be 
able to make them see. 

The claim of Jesus to be The Light of the world was 
certainly startling. The Jews fully understood its gravity. 
Long before this David had written: “ Jehovah is my Light 
and salvation ; whom shallI fear? Jehovah is the strength of my 
life; of whom shall I be afraid?” It was in Jehovah’s light 
that men saw light. This light, the source of life and salvation, 
they connected with the Shechinah Light in the Temple that 
shone between the cherubim over the mercy-seat. How then, 
they reasoned, could this man be light and life and salvation ? 
His saying was hard to understand. Jesus knew their difficulty. 
A sign was needed both to confirm the faith of “ the many who 
believed ” and to drive home the truth, if haply possible, to the 
hearts of the others who refused to believe. 

This explains the means Jesus used in the miracle: He 
anointed the man’s eyes with clay mixed with spittle. Obviously 
these symbolized the processes of salvation. It would be idle to 
doubt this. The question then comes how did men receive 
light and salvation? The answer lies open in the saying of our 
Lord that man lived not by bread alone but by every word that 
proceeded out of the mouth of God. ‘The Word gave life and 
light and salvation. ‘The Jews received the Word in their Law 
and Sacrifice. Their Temple ordinances were mixed with the 
Word. The clay and the spittle betokened these. 

To what purpose came the ordinances of Israel mixed with 
the Word? Was it not that sinful men weary of their sin might 
be cleansed from its defilement ? As they sought this cleansing 
even as divinely directed, light and salvation came. The man 
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born blind was told to go and wash. On the way, his uppermost 
thought was on the washing—on the need of cleansing. Every- 
thing depended on that. It was his one care. For it was what 
he was directed to do. Without demur or delay he obeyed. 
He washed in the stipulated pool and came seeing. The Israelite, 
similarly, by obedience to his divinely instituted Temple 
observances, strange, external and glaringly material though they 
might be, sought cleansing through them from moral defilement. 
As he did that, he received light and life and salvation. Jehovah 
became his strength and his stay. This was the supreme end of 
the Temple ritual. 

Jesus, accordingly, has the cured man conducted by his 
neighbours back into the Temple as a living parable of His 
saving power to give light and life to men. In Himself He 
fulfils the design of their ancient ordinances. Will the Jews 
now be persuaded of His Person and mission? Here is proof 
furnished of His Saviourship. Strive as they may against the 
fact of the miracle they cannot deny it. The work attests His 
claim of being the Light of the world ; they who believe in Him 
shall not walk in darkness but shall have the light of life. The 
seeing man stands before them. His sight isa fact. Once he was 
blind, now he sees. If they refuse to pay heed to this incontest- 
able sign they will stand self-condemned as men who love darkness 
rather than light and they shall die in their sins. 

The result again was a sharp cleavage of opinion. Among 
the Pharisees some admitted that Jesus was of God; it was 
self-evident that God was with Him or this sign could not have 
been wrought. Others on the contrary, maintained that He 
was a sinner because, as they imagined, He had broken the 
Sabbath. They dared not say that the miracle was due to any 
other power than God’s; it was not a work of mere healing. 
The man had been born blind; no one but the Creator could 
have given sight to him. Cures could be attributed to 
demoniacal agency ; this original bestowal of sight could not ; 
this was verily the finger of God. On the technicality, therefore, 
of being a Sabbath-breaker they rejected the belief that Jesus was 
of God. And to escape from the dilemma they perceived 
themselves to be in, they adjured the man, as Joshua did with 
Achan, to give glory to God and confess the truth. The plain 
insinuation was that he had been lying: there was something 
underhand in the affair that was concealed. But the man, that 
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once was blind and knew he now saw, effectively withstood them. 
“Why, herein is an amazing thing ”’, he retorted, “ that you, 
the very persons who should from your position be able to 
discern who Jesus is cannot do so.” “We know that God 
heareth not sinners: but if any man be a worshipper of God and 
doeth His will, him He heareth. If this man were not of God 
he could do nothing.” Unable in any way to answer such logic 
they resorted to the usual device of the fanatic and the heretic 
to pour abuse on the person they could not answer and cast 
him out. 

The lessons of the miracle are open for all to read : 

1. Men have to face the fact of Jesus Christ. He is the 
supreme Figure in all history. In Him dwells the self-evident 
spirit of truth and love. The Man of Nazareth stands before 
us in His absolute sinlessness, perfect in His humanity yet 
radiating an uplifting saving force that is surely divine. Never 
man spake like this man ; never man lived like this man; never 
man wrought the signs that this man wrought. There is a 
compelling force in His candour, an urge in His purity that draw 
to Him the poor-in-spirit, the mourners for purity, the meek and 
the hungry and thirsty for righteousness, while these equally repel 
the haughty, the impure-in-heart, the worldling and the fanatic. 
He calls Himself the Son of Man, He claims to be the Son of God, 
the Fulfiller of the Scriptures, the Saviour of men. He is not 
a dead hero who left the world forever when He ceased to be 
seen walking this earth; He lives now and is the great potent 
force in men’s lives, set either for their rise or fall. Men can 
know Him personally if they will obey His call to cleansing and 
eternal life. For then He works a miracle of regeneration in 
their hearts—a sign as convincing as any He wrought of old. 
The miracle can be seen in the cleansed and transformed lives of 
multitudes of His followers. What then do we think of Him ? 
Who do we say that He is? Do His miracles testify to us as 
signs of His dignity and His mission? Shall we receive Him as 
Saviour or crucify Him? The question cannot be evaded. It 
thrusts itself upon us as irresistibly as on the Jews in the Temple. 
We have to answer one way oranother. The lack of an affirmative 
is a negative. The call to come to Him for cleansing and light 
and life is imperative. Obedience is life, disobedience is death. 

2. The fact of sin has consequently likewise to be faced. 
This is the inevitable reaction to facing the fact of Christ. Sin 
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is earth’s greatest disturbing, soul-corrupting force. Destruction 
lies everywhere in its path. The cursed thing confronts us 
constantly with all its hideous ugliness and desperate hurt. 
Multitudes take pleasure in its seductive follies though participa- 
tion haunts their souls and shrieks back at them with demoniacal 
fury. The strange spell it exerts holds all in helpless bondage. 
What is to be done with it? Where shall help be sought if 
deliverance is desired? Will the call be unto Jesus Christ 
who is calling to us with His offer of Salvation? These are the 
questions that try us—the questions by which we judge ourselves 
for time and eternity. 

Excuse is irrelevant. Though tempted, the evil we do is 
all our own. What is right may be known as that which is just 
and pure and true. What is merciful may also be known as 
that which is good and humane and noble. Failure to recognize 
either what is right or merciful means palliation with un- 
righteousness if not an acquiescence init. The cause of palliation 
or the adoption of a compromising attitude towards wrong-doing 
is the more common course. But both courses rob us of the 
higher moral perception which the desire for righteousness 
brings. “ If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching whether it be of God.” (John vii. 17. R.V.) 

The Jews who rejected Christ were of the compromising 
order. They loved darkness rather than light: to what was 
right and to what was merciful they gave only a qualified approval. 
While they prided themselves on being the children of Abraham 
and followers of Moses, worldly lusts held sway over them. 
Sanctity of apparel was great in their estimation, not sanctity 
of heart. Ostentation, love of pre-eminence and elaborate 
ceremony characterized their class. This attachment to the 
externals of religion without the desire for its inward cleansing 
showed on their part a strange failure to remember that the 
grand design of Moses’ law was holiness of life; the sacrificial 
statutes of Israel were legal enactments for the confession of 
moral uncleanness and its removal by the mercy of Jehovah. 
With them mere ritualistic observance was as ludicrous as the 
clay on the eyes of the blind man would have been had he refused 
to go and wash: it but added to their natural blindness. The 
letter of the law killed ; its spirit which gave life they rejected. 
Their lives were evil for they had no desire to do the will of 
God from the heart. In place of manifesting pleasure in this 
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deed of mercy on the blind man it stirred their animosity. The 
quality of mercifulness which was the soul of their Temple 
ritual, that which gave the worship of Jehovah its glory, was not 
theirs. Perversely, the utmost that could be done to deny the 
miracle and subvert the faith of the man was done by them. 
There was no love of the truthinthem. The witness so graciously 
sent for their enlightenment they deliberately set aside despite 
its irrefragable proof. ‘They were wilfully and culpably blind. 
(Cf. Cor. iv. 4.) 

So they give us a picture of our formalists and our worldly- 
minded Christians of to-day which is true to the letter. We, 
too, hold down the truth in unrighteousness and thus expositors 
of Scripture have rightly seen in this contest of Jesus with the 
Pharisees the portrait of modern criticism as borne out of our 
compromising attitude to New Testament truth. For from this 
there has daringly sprung the questioning of the authenticity 
of the Word of God, the denial of miracle and the weakening of 
faith in Christ Jesus as the divine Saviour of men. Our Lord’s 
stinging rebuke of the Pharisees we to-day equally deserve. 
“Why do ye not understand my speech? Even because ye 
cannot hear My word.” (John viii. 43, 47.) “ He that is of 
God heareth God’s word, ye, therefore, hear them not because 
ye are not of God.” They belittled the heinousness of sin ; this 
is why they were not of God and deaf to the command of God to 
go and wash. Sin for them, was the speck in the eye that blotted 
out the sun. “ Fools and blind,” Jesus on another occasion called 
them. A deplorable state certainly for the leaders of religion to 
be in, deplorable then and deplorable now. This lesson the 
church in every age requires to learn. 

3. Church attendance either quickens or deadens the soul ; 
the same fire that melts the wax hardens the clay. The Cains 
and Abels, the Esaus and Israels, the Sauls and Davids are 
always present with us. A surrender of the will to Christ takes 
a man into the inner sanctuary to receive the vision eternal. The 
Light of Life in the face of Jesus Christ transforms him into the 
same image as his Lord. But he who makes not this full surrender 
remains in the outer court visionless and unregenerate. The 
adoption of the middle course in the worship of God spells 
spiritual death. 

The very sad thing about the worldly minded church-goer is 
that he imagines he sees; he flatters himself in his own eyes. 
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Interrogate him and his thought is that he is all right. It 
excites his resentment to hear that he is blind. His self- 
righteousness carries him away. His name being on the church 
roll he feels sure of his Christian standing. He is the modern 
formalist. Ostensibly he serves Christ ; in reality he rejects Him. 
Nothing can be made of him because there is in the man a 
morally evasive will. Speak of conversion, an assent is given but 
the issue is not faced. Convention is what he esteems. Spiritual 
things are judged by the senses. He knows not that Christ can 
only be spiritually discerned. Evil affections lead him astray. 
Such is his bigotry that he will browbeat those who cross his 
path. If officially intrenched he does not scruple to place his 
ban on him and failing that cast him out. Unknowingly to 
himself he has sadly allowed his church and his type of 
Christianity to come between him and Christ. 

4. The next lesson of the miracle, and the best, is the 
exceeding care Jesus takes to evoke belief. How marvellously 
patient He is! What forbearance and long-suffering He shows ! 
His love will not leave the most undeserving in their degradation 
if by any means they can be won into the fold. The stern rebuke 
He issues is in mercy to arouse the Pharisees out of their dangerous 
complacency. Desperate cases demand desperate remedies. 
Then He must needs send back to His would-be murderers con- 
vincing credentials of His Person and mission. And He sends 
these under a gentle guise they cannot refuse to entertain, an 
interesting and compelling human parable of His compassionate 
power to save needy, hopeless men. He makes His appeal to 
the best in them morally, humanely, intellectually. Oh, the 
yearning in His great heart that His enemies might come to 
Him! ‘“ While the lamp of light holds on to burn the greatest 
sinner may return.” Who would not kneel with the man who 
now sees and worships such a Saviour ! 

But He will not save any man by force. Redeeming love is 
His plea. He reveals to us His desirability. We hear His 
gracious call. Of all things He wants our free response to Him 
first. The “I will” of the bride is necessary for the marriage 
ceremony. It is for this reason He woos and counsels us so 
earnestly, pointing out likewise the eternal loss if we reject His 
suit. 

Light and Life are for all who will come to Him. God 
wills that no one should perish ; men are to repent and turn to 
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Christ for Salvation. To this end “ The Sent-Of-The-Father ” 
came, and for this purpose, we, like the blind man, are sent to the 
pool, called Sent. The cleansing of sin is not of man but of God, 
and altogether of God. It was the Father who faced the fact of 
sin. His righteousness demanded that it should be washed away. 
The Sent-Of-The-Father, the Messenger of the Covenant, did 
this at Calvary. Here He opened the fountain for sin and 
uncleanness which is our Pool of Siloam. Whosoever will may 
wash in it and come seeing. Shall we? 

5. It remains to say that necessity is laid on those who have 
washed in the Pool of Siloam to bear witness of Christ. They 
are Christ’s lights in the world and the salt of the earth. “I 
must work the works of Him that sent Me,” Jesus explained. His 
servants are under the same holy compulsion ; they are sent as 
His living witnesses that all men might see how the works of 
God are manifest in their cleansed, redeemed lives. To their 
intense surprise they soon find that Christ’s greatest enemies 
shelter within the pale of the visible church. Nowhere is the 
light of life so luminous or the darkness of death so dense as 
among those who profess His Name. But even as their Master, 
in His all-pitying love, laboured and travailed to win His enemies 
so must we. No doubt it is hard to endure patiently the 
contradiction of sinners; to bear meekly their contemptuous 
scoffing ; to suffer their lashes when we dare not submit to be 
gagged, but the disciple feels that His Lord has left him an 
example which he must follow. 

The disciple is sure of his faith. He can say: “ One thing 
I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” He proclaims the 
fact of Christ, the fact of sin and the fact of his own salvation. 
Light to him is self-evident ; it cannot be doubted. He has 
this answer to give to his questioners. ‘‘ Find some man who has 
been a drunkard or habitual gambler, or given up to unclean 
shameful ways, and is now thoroughly and permanently changed, 
reformed, redeemed, by the action of faith and the power of 
Jesus’ love. ‘Tell him the Bible is an untrustworthy Book, that 
the Christian Doctrines are unproved, that Christ’s saving power 
is only an imagination. Read out to him a long catalogue of 
difficulties, discrepancies and contradictions : pile up before him 
all the arguments which have been used to prove miracles 
impossible. He will hardly listen to you, or he will hear you 
with impatience, perhaps with a laugh of derision. It is as if 
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you flung puff darts at him, or set yourselves to prove that Christ 
gives no light.”* He knows that Christ is risen indeed, for He 
lives with Him, walks with Him, and talks with Him. 

His first care is not to dispute with quibbling rationalists and 
sceptical schoolmen ; their great swelling words of vanity lead to 
nowhere. He preaches the Gospel: repentance towards God 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. He was sent to do that 
and not to preach it with the wisdom of words lest the Cross of 
Christ be made of none effect. The world by wisdom knows 
not God. Men only know Him when their sins are washed 
away. This is the wisdom of “ the foolishness of preaching ”’. 
When a man sets to his seal by repentance that the judgment of 
his sin at the Cross was just and seeks there the cleansing of 
Christ’s righteousness the glory of God will appear to him. 
This puts first things first. Thereby Christ is made unto him 
wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemption. 


T. Torrance. 
Edinburgh. 


1 Rev. J. G. Greemhough, M.A. 









































WHAT IS THE ESSENCE OF REAL 
RELIGION ?! 


I 


Tue actual Christian’s God is the God of Sovereign Grace, 
Infinite, Omnipotent, Omnipresent, Eternal, not limited by 
past or future in the merely human sense, The Sovereign God, 
Redeemer of His people by Grace. The question, therefore, is 
this: What in the sight of that God, the Creator of all men, is 
that religion which links a man inseparably to that God ? What 
is that something which gains that God’s approval in a man and 
what is that something in a man because of the absence of 
which that man is refused by that Sovereign God and is not given 
everlasting life in this world or the world to come ? 

Or, more simply still, what is that something that is within 
a human being actual religious experience? What is that 
something which in a man distinguishes the real from the merely 
imaginary in religion ? 

In order to get at the ultimate answer to this supremely 
important question it is necessary first to ask another question, 
i.e. “What ts Sin?” True religion must be that something 
that in a soul takes away sin. True religion for that reason must 
begin with the realization of the guilt of sin. It is sin that 
separates a man from God. If a physician is consulted as to an 
ailment the first question he will ask will be, “ What is the 
matter with the patient?” So in the matter of religion the 
foremost question is, “ What really is the matter with the sinner 
whose sin has cut him off from God?” Now the medical 
advisor will judge first by the outward manifestation of the 
mischief from which the patient suffers, and secondly from the 
inward root which has brought about that manifestation. Now 
a man judges of sin similarly, but as a rule by its outward 
manifestation only, forgetting that there is an inner mischief 
that lies behind it. In judging a drunkard, for instance, he 
puts him at once amongst vile and reprehensible transgressors 
and brands him without reserve, as a sinner because of the 
manifestly self-evident outward demonstration of the trans- 
gression, but a man who avoids outward manifestation of certain 
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types of evil is as often as not, by human judgment, mistaken 
as asaint. However, God passes a very different judgment, He 
deals with the inward and real which lies behind the outward 
and seeming. God would say, for example, to the drunkard, 
“Why did you get drunk when you knew the great injury it 
would do you?” ‘The drunkard will reply, “ Because I have 
nothing better to live for than to please myself.” God says to 
the outwardly very respectable man, “ How is it that you avoid 
the tap-room, gambling, and nearly all else that would bring you 
into public condemnation, and you are regular in your attendance 
at church, careful in worship apparently, as also generous in 
contribution ? And yet how is it that God is not in all your 
thoughts, and how is it that in all your supposed well-doing it is 
not really to please Me or for My glory, but your own commenda- 
tion that is sought, or your own self-interests that are served ? ” 
The answer again will be, “ Because I have nothing better to 
live for than to please myself.” Self is served, not God. Now 
that is by nature the natural sinful condition of every man. 
However good the service is in itself it is a mere service of self 
after all, and by that everything is turned to sin. ‘That is a form 
of religion in the absence of real religion. That is not religion 
in its reality. Every soul’s action is rendered either in the 
service of God to God as such, or in the service of self to self. 
Now the essence of sin is this : 


Self starts nothing but what tends apace, 
Home to the goal whence it began the race, 
If self employ us, whatso’er is wrought, 

We glorify that self, not Him we ought. 


Il 


A remarkable indication of the possibility of this great truth 
is contained in a piece of teaching by Our Lord Himself recorded 
in the twenty-fourth chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, verses forty to forty-two, as follows: (v. 40) “ Then 
shall two be in the field; the one shall be taken, and the other 
left.” (v. 41) “Two women shall be grinding at the mill; the 
one shall be taken, and the other left.” (v. 42) ‘‘ Watch therefore: 
for ye know not what hour your Lord doth come.” The inner 
teaching of these words is clearly that the same outward actions 
in the same place and also so far as outward appearances are 
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concerned outwardly of the same character, yet may be evidently 
different in essential spirit brought about by the difference in 
that inner spirit which renders them acceptable to God or 
brings about entire rejection. The outstanding teaching on 
this particular point is evidently that there may be something 
inward, which renders identical human actions to all outward 
appearance, the same, accepted or rejected by God, and so 
renders what are to human judgment identical actions 
acceptable to Him or the opposite. What is that something? 

What that something is between God and man, not merely 
imaginary but real and finally determining man’s fate, is further 
made clear in a chapter in the New Testament, amongst other 
passages of Scripture, which is found in the thirteenth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians and frequently quoted 
without its precise drift being apprehended. 1 Cor. xiii. 13: 
“ But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three, and the greatest 
of these is love ” (Revised Version). 

In this chapter we have what appear to be outstanding 
religious duties and privileges, yet inwardly so entirely mistaken 
in nature as to be destitute of the very soul and value of religion 
in God’s sight. Unfortunately the Authorised Version of 1611 
which held and largely does still hold sway of Biblical teaching 
in the English language for a long period translated the word 
ayatn which used in the original of this chapter had been 
translated by Tyndale, Cranmer and Luther in the English and 
German languages, correctly by the word “ Love ”, by the much 
obscuring English word “Charity”. The word “ Charity”, 
should, of course, be “‘ Love ”, as it has now been made use of 
in the Revised Version. It serves to express not merely the 
relation of Christians to one another, but, in the higher and 
more direct sense, the relation of the Christians to their God, as 
such Christians in their state of salvation, thus embodying 
necessarily the great essential truth that the New Testament, 
like the Old, makes the first and great Commandment, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord Thy God, with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind,” and that this is the “ First and 
Great Commandment ”. 


Ill 


But what is that Love, because of the absence of which, 
such a seemingly Holy religious function as the speaking with 
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“the tongue of men and of angels” is said to be of no more 


value than “ sounding brass or the tinkling cymbal ”, and further 
through the absence of which “‘ even though a man give his body 
to be burnt” in the sense of something like a martyr, he is 
yet “‘as nothing”, or again what is that same inner value the 
absence of which though apparently there is a “ gift of prophecy ”, 
and all mysteries are understood and all religious knowledge 
mastered and though there is even faith that goes so far as the 
possibility of the performance of miracles, yet because this 
something is absent leaves a man as “ nothing”, i.e. yielding 
no acceptance to God and which though there be so wonderful 
a self-sacrifice that all a man’s goods are given to the poor yet 
there is nothing in the way of religion (1 Cor. xiii. 3). What 
is this particular something which must be the inner reality and 
essence of religion? True religion according to these descrip- 
tions must be in the soul that something which actually confronts 
in that soul selfishness of the heart with reference to God and 
is really God-dependent, not upon self, nor upon the sinner’s 
own merits. The secret of a really spiritual religion then is 
that which in its motives is absolutely unselfish and this motive 
must be, as the Apostle declares, and as is demonstrated also in 
other passages, and as is implied throughout the New Testament, 
the Love of God for His own sake, the Love of God for what He 
is and has already been, and has already done for the soul. Seen 
in this light the last verse of the chapter (1 Cor. xiii. 13) gains a 
most wonderful significance an outstanding keynote of New 
Testament teaching: “ But now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; and the greatest of these is love.” Faith when the 
sinner first comes to the Cross of Christ, the Hope which that 
Cross inspires by reason of its complete atonement on behalf of 
that sinner, and the Love which becomes the future essence of 
his life. No wonder Trench calls the word ayamn “ A word 
born on the bosom of revelation.” It is the Love of God born 
and confirmed in the soul of man at the Cross, the Cross of Jesus 
Christ as the sinner’s substitute. If Jesus Christ had been 
anything else than a substitute for the sinner, if for instance, 
He had been only a representative example for the sinner’s 
imitation and nothing more, His Cross would only have been the 
means of stirring up a sinner in the selfishness of achieving his 
own salvation, His Cross would have left the sinner engaged 
on a hopeless task with which the Love of God would have been 
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mocked instead of promoted. The Love of God shed abroad in 
the hearts of men because of what Jesus Christ has done and for 
His sake is the grace divinely bestowed by the Cross by which 
alone and as bestowed we learn to love God for His own sake 
and then all else for that sake. It is a gift that God Himself 
could but give as has been done. He provided it in the only 
way in which He only could do, viz. by sending Jesus Christ as 
the all-sufficient substitute for the sinner Who thus became 
the sinner’s ground of acceptance with God, and Whose wondrous 
work excludes once for all the very thought and idea of his 
doing anything for his own salvation or the possibility of his 
pleading anything else that he could do for his own acceptance. 
Jesus Christ lived on earth the very life that every Christian 
should live, a life absolutely unselfish, the one truly religious 
life in the human sphere ever lived, the. one life in which self 
had no part. Eternal Life is sometimes spoken of as something 
that a man begins to enjoy after death, but that this is quite 
wrong is shown by the glorious example of the Son of God 
which terminated in the Glorious Resurrection here on earth 
itself. 


IV 


If this were more clearly understood and if Christians were 
more practically devoted in following Christ there would not be 
said of them, as it was said of one outstanding Christian not so 
very long ago: “ He is a good man, but somehow or other he 
does not remind me of Christ.” His life was a human affair at 
any rate very largely. He would remind of Buddha, Socrates, 
or even Isaiah or Daniel, but, somehow or other, not of the 
Redeemer. Every true Christian will have Christ born in him, 
and he will hate sin as Christ did. ‘ Many of those who worship 
in church”, a Bishop recently declared, “ have never been 
converted, they have no conception of the heinousness of sin and 
are undisturbed by it.” It has also been said, “ One is sorrow- 
fully forced to admit that the low spiritual temperature of 
organized Christianity to-day is caused by a defective sense of 
sin.” What is sin? It is only God Himself Who can tell us 
at the Cross of Christ where by the Atonement made on that 
Cross it is demonstrated that and how human sin is absolutely 
hostile to the Love of God. 
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It was there Saul of Tarsus learnt, “I live; yet not I but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the flesh 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me.” And again, “ For the wages of sin is death; 
but the gift of God is Eternal Life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” (Rom. vi. 23.) 

For this reason it is true, as stated in Article 13 of the 
Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England, ‘‘ Works 
done before the grace of Christ, and the Inspiration of his Spirit 
are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith 
in Jesus Christ, neither do they make men meet to receive grace, 
or deserve grace of congruity: yea rather, for that they are not 
done as God hath willed and commanded them to be done, we 
doubt not but they have the nature of sin.” 

So also the same Book in the Collect for Quinquagesima 
Sunday enforces the same great truth: “O Lord, who hast 
taught us (have we learned it ?) that all our doings without 
charity (or love of God for His own sake) are nothing worth; 
Send thy Holy Ghost, and pour into our hearts that most excellent 
gift of charity (or love), the very bond of peace and of all virtues, 
without which whosoever liveth is counted dead before thee: 
Grant this for thine only Son Jesus Christ’s sake.” 

How beautifully the prayer for the Sixth Sunday after Trinity 
enshrines this central truth, “O God, who hast prepared for 
them that love Thee such good things as pass man’s under- 
standing; Pour into our hearts such love toward thee, that we 
loving thee above all things, may obtain thy promises, which 
exceed all that we can desire; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


I am a poor sinner and nothing at all, 
Jesus Christ is my all in all. 


That is the keynote of true religion which summed up briefly 
is belief in the absolute sufficiency of Holy Scripture, the total 
depravity of man, unconditional election, particular redemption, 
effectual calling, justification by faith only, imputed and imparted 
righteousness, final perseverance, eternity with God. 


Ep. C. Unmacx. 
High Barnet, England. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


WHAT IS THE FAITH ?! 


PrincipaL Micxtem’s volume on “ the Faith” is by no means the least important 
of the many works on this subject which have recently been published. Apart 
altogether from its intrinsic value as an exposition of the cardinal truths of our religion, 
the book is of special significance as an indication of the more conservative attitude 
to the historic Christian Creed which is becoming increasingly manifest in contem- 
porary theological thought. Principal Micklem frankly acknowledges that his own 
standpoint has undergone a definite change within recent years, and, in view of 
misrepresentations of his position which have been made in various quarters, his 
present volume assumes to some extent the character of a personal apologia. ‘“ Many 
say,” he declares, “ more ften with pain than pleasure, that I have shifted my ground, 
that, whereas once I was a Liberal and a Modernist, I am now a Conservative, a 
reactionary, little better than a Fundamentalist or an Anglo-Catholic!” (p. 10). 
Yet while apparently chafing under the burden of this reproach, he does not disguise 
the fact that he bas shifted his ground. “I could not to-day ”, he admits, “ write 
the books and papers I could write ten or even five years ago. I do not wish to 
repudiate what then I wrote, but with increase of knowledge and experience my 
perspective has inevitably altered” (p. 11). It is plain that he has not reached his 
present position without much inward travail, and it may well be that his pilgrimage 
is not yet ended. In any case he gives moving expression to the “ disquietude ” of 
his mind, a hesitancy, however, through which one hears the clear note of conviction 
with reference to the content of the Faith. 


For myself, I desire to live and I hope to die in the Christian faith ; 
but I know what it is to doubt, and I can very clearly distinguish between 
the opinions that sometimes lodge in my mind and the faith I have received. 
If I should cease to believe (which may God in His mercy avert !) I should 
be sensible of the darkening of all the lights of heaven, but I should not 
have to rewrite what I have written ; I should still feel bound to declare, 
“This is the Christian Faith, though I (God help me!) can no more 
believe it” (p. 11). 


Principal Micklem’s purpose in this book is to set forth the unchanging essence 
of the Faith as distinct from the various intellectual modes in which it has been 
expressed through the centuries. It need scarcely be said that his discussion of this 
theme is marked by great intellectual ability, but it also reveals other qualities which 
are scarcely less notable. It is temperate in tone, reverent in spirit, and—with one 
exception to which reference will be made later on—fair in judgment. Principal 
Micklem can be incisive enough in criticism, but he is never ruthless or cleverly 
sarcastic. He writes with obvious sincerity and earnestness, and in many of his 
utterances—as when, for example, he speaks of “ the Condescension of God” and 
“the mighty acts” of Jesus Christ for our salvation—one recognizes the note of 
genuine spiritual fervour. The style on the whole is lucid as well as forceful ; when 
the meaning is obscure, it is because the subject dealt with is too profound— 
and this is inevitable in a discussion of the Christian mysteries—to admit of exact 
definition. 

In addition to the personal reason already mentioned, Principal Micklem has 
written this book because he views with anxiety the general trend of Modernist 
Theology. He sees that “ a considerable section of Protestantism has been so eagerly 


¥ What is the Faith? By Principal Nathaniel Micklem. Hodder & Stoughton, London, 7s. 6d. 
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advancing into new country that it has almost overlooked its duty to maintain 
communications with its base.” In other words, it has been so generous in its 
concessions to “ the modern mind”, under pressure of new scientific and critical 
theories, so ready to explain away everything in its creed which appears to conflict 
with human reason, that it is in danger of being left with no Gospel that will satisfy 
the needs of the human soul in life and in death. He has considered it imperative, 
therefore, to restate the historic Faith in the language of to-day, retaining its core 
and substance without being bound to the old forms of expression. He describes 
his task as an attempt “ to define that ultimate faith which if a man deny he may not 
claim, so far as his thought is concerned, to be a Christian.” 

His initial task, therefore, is to provide an answer to the question, How is the 
Faith to be defined ? This leads to a survey of various solutions of the problem 
which are offered at the present hour. The definitions furnished by reason, by 
experience, by the Fundamentalists, and by the Roman Church are successively 
examined and, on various grounds, rejected as unsatisfactory. Principal Micklem’s 
reference to the Fundamentalist position at this point is at least respectful. It is 
based, he says, on “ the traditional Christian doctrine that the’ Bible is God’s Holy 
Word ”, and its “ great strength . . . is that in the Bible it offers an objective 
norm which has always, or till very recently, been accepted by all Christians.” Its 
great weakness, he adds, is “‘ that we need not merely the Scriptures but some principle 
of exegesis by which we may interpret the very manifold data of the Scriptures.” 
We shall return to this question at a later stage ; for the present we submit—with 
becoming deference to the view of so distinguished an authority—that the advantages 
of possessing an objective norm in the Bible are not outweighed by any difficulty 
presented by the task of interpretation “ along the lines of traditional Protestant 
theology ”. Principal Micklem, however, disavows the subjective method in his 
attempt to secure a satisfying answer to his question. “ It is strictly necessary ”, he 
declares, “ that I should indicate some objective principle by which I may know 
that I am not merely an eclectic picker and chooser, taking from the past what appeals 
to me, and rejecting what I do not relish, but rather am I in measure able to dis- 
tinguish form from content in the faith ” (p. 40). 

In conformity with this design he considers the essential truths of Christianity, 
following in the main the line of the great historic creeds, and contrasts these affirma- 
tions with the substitutes by which they are replaced in Modernist theology. Of the 
emasculated Christianity which holds that “in Jesus Christ we see the supreme 
religious teacher in human history, and that in the acceptance of His teaching lies 
the way of happiness and victory ”, he writes with a severity which is tempered by 
a deep personal emotion : 


It may be set forth in a form hard to be distinguished from the Christian 
faith ; but essentially it is not the Christian faith and is scarcely a pale 
reflection of it. I write with feeling here. I did not invent the Christian 
faith ; I learnt it through the Bible and the Church. As a scholar I can 
define it objectively from the Bible and the Church’s creeds and confessions, 
whether I believe it or not. My moods vary, my faith flickers; at best 
I cry, “ Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief.” But in all moods 
I see clearly the difference between the historic faith of the Church and 
this modern parody of it which is but the common sense of all religious 
men (p. 81). 


With regard to Revelation Principal Micklem, unlike Karl Barth, assigns a useful 
place to Natural Religion, but, as against Archbishop Temple, he argues that the 
distinction between natural and supernatural religion is ultimate and fundamental : 
“ the Christian Faith is distinguishable from the revelation given in Natural Religion 
because it is inseparable from miracle.” The supreme miracle is the Incarnation, 
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and the Incarnation is that central mystery of the Faith which divides the Catholic 
faith of Christendom from “ those many Christianized philosophies which offer 
themselves as substitutes for, or even as restatements of, the Christian Faith.” Not 
that Principal Micklem regards the Incarnation as an end in itself—a not unfamiliar 
doctrine which relegates the Cross to a position of relative unimportance. He uses 
the term in a comprehensive sense which presupposes Creation and embraces the 
atoning Death of Christ, the victory of His Resurrection, and the power of His risen 
Life, as its necessary implications. 

Professor Micklem distinguishes between dogma, which is the vital, unchanging 
substance of the Faith, and doctrine, which is its intellectual formulation, and is 
therefore subject to variation in successive ages. He adheres to the traditional 
conception of the Trinity, and buttresses the religious argument by a philosophical 
and metaphysical dissertation so profound that one wonders whether his restatement 
shows any advance in clarity on the older presentations, A restatement, after all, 
should be intelligible to the average man, and not merely to minds that have had 
the benefit of a theological discipline. But the author clearly realizes that any 
attempt to define the mysteries of the Faith can never be completely successful. 
One is left in no doubt as to where Principal Micklem stands with reference to the 
Person of Christ. He accepts “ the popular observation that the Divinity of Christ 
is the one dogma of Christianity.” The crucial issue is “ the faith that the Majesty 
of God took the form of a servant”. The incarnate Word has two distinct natures 
in one person—that single belief indicates how far Principal Micklem has travelled 
in the direction of the old traditional theology. Only six years ago he gave emphatic 
expression to a very different view in his contribution to the volume entitled Mysterium 
Christi. With regard to the Virgin Birth he accepts the miracle as part of the 
Christian “ story ”, but is at least doubtful about the physiological problem. But 
it is difficult to see how any element in the Faith can at the same time be dogmatically 
true and historically untenable; nor is it easy to understand how anyone who 
believes in the miraculous character of our Lord’s birth should stumble at the method 
by which that “ mighty act ” of God was achieved. Principal Micklem is equally 
“orthodox ” in his view of the Atonement. He does not shrink even from the 
ransom theory of the nature of Christ’s death, as so many scholars do who lay claim to 
a special refinement of moral sensibility. He accepts the Pauline conception of the 
two representative Adams, and so becomes an exponent of the federal theology ! 
He also accepts, as integral parts of the Christian Faith, the fact of our Lord’s 
Resurrection and Ascension, and has an interesting, if not always illuminating, discus- 
sion of the nature of His post-resurrection appearances to His disciples. 

In the view of the present writer the great weakness of Principal Micklem’s 
work is his conception of Holy Scripture. We have already seen that he recognizes 
the necessity for “‘ some objective principle ” by which the content of the Faith can 
be determined. He finds that principle in “ the Word of God ” which is contained 
in, but is distinguishable from, the Scriptures. This distinction, which is a common- 
place of modern teaching with regard to the Bible, is seldom set forth except in the 
form of a vague assumption. Principal Micklem, however, gives it sharpness of 
definition. “The Word of God ”, in his view, is the Gospel, the old, old story of 
the mighty acts of God for our salvation. The distinction is certainly convenient 
for any writer who is in doubt regarding the Divine authority of the Bible as a whole. 
He selects the narratives which record the great redemptive acts of God on behalf of 
sinful men as portions of the Scriptures which possess unchallengable authority, and 
so exempts himself from the necessity of defending other parts of the Bible from 
the assaults of scientific or historical criticism. But we are surely entitled to demand 
that the advocates of so revolutionary an idea should furnish us with their warrant 
for propounding it. Certain it is, at any rate, that the distinction can derive no 
authority from the teaching of the Bible itself. In the “ holy writings ” Scripture 
and the Word are always represented as synonymous and interchangeable terms. 
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May we presume to say that Principal Micklem’s principle of selection is not objective 
at all, but will be found in the last analysis to resolve itself into an arbitrary subjec- 
tivism ? He himself seems to be conscious of this danger, for he appeals to Christian 
experience to lend confirmation to the view for which he contends. But his argument 
from this source does not appear to the present reviewer to be convincing, because it 
seems to confuse the inward illumination of the soul by the Holy Spirit with the 
objective revelation which is enshrined in the Holy Scriptures (pp. 63-5). “‘ The 
New Testament itself”, he declares elsewhere, “is not Holy Scripture except to 
faith.” It is difficult to reconcile this “ hard saying” with Dr. Micklem’s repeated 
declarations that the Faith would remain unchanged even if he himself should 
cease to believe. 

In this connection reference must be made to Dr. Micklem’s treatment of the 
Fundamentalist doctrine of Scripture. “In its extreme expression,” he affirms, 
“ this has sometimes been put in the form that every sentence of the Bible, every 
word, every letter, was written down at the dictation of the Holy Ghost.” He then 
proceeds to demolish this view with devastating thoroughness. But the dictation 
theory of Inspiration is not held to-day by any group of intelligent Christian people 
in the world—with the exception of the Roman Catholic Church—and Dr. Micklem’s 
dialectical achievement in overthrowing it is so much waste of mental energy. But 
when he proceeds to equate Fundamentalism with historical Protestantism 
and to subject them both to the same condemnation, it is necessary once more 
to utter a word of protest. “‘ Happily,” he declares, “what has become the 
traditional doctrine in this matter is not the doctrine of the Reformers themselves. 
They made a distinction between the Bible as a series of sentences and books, on 
the one hand, and the Word of God on the other.” But where, one may 
fairly ask, is this distinction set forth? It has to be admitted that Luther, for 
example, gave expression at one period in his life to some hasty and ill-considered 
judgments on the authority of certain parts of the Bible, but it is not in the isolated 
utterances of any individual, however eminent, that the Reformed doctrine of 
Scripture is to be found, but in the carefully formulated statements which are 
embedded in the historic Confessions of the Church. And the witness of these 
documents, in every country in Europe in which the Reformation took root, is that 
the Scriptures are the very Word of God. In the famous Protest drawn up at Spires 
itself there occurs the following assertion : “The Word of God must abide alone, 
and no other word must be preached, one text explained by another, for the Holy 
Scriptures, in all that a Christian needs to know, are in themselves clear and lucid 
enough to enlighten all darkness.” That historic document, at any rate, lends no 
countenance to the distinction which Principal Micklem so confidently makes. It 
may be added without presumption that if Principal Micklem’s view of the Bible 
approximated more closely to the doctrine of Christ and His Apostles, he would have 
been saved from a certain confusion which sometimes appears in his discussion of some 
of the questions that have been engaging his attention throughout the volume. 
To mention but a single instance, if he had a more “ catholic” view of the trust- 
worthiness of the Scriptures he could not have passed over so lightly the witness 
of Matthew and Luke to the Virgin Birth of Christ. 

We have endeavoured to state with some fulness, but, we trust, with no unfair- 
ness, the chief positions which are maintained in this notable volume. With the 
reservations that have just been indicated, we regard it as a work which is calculated 
to stimulate devotion and to strengthen faith in the central verities of the evangelical 
Deposit. We welcome it especially as a sign of the times, a valuable contribution to 
what we believe to be a gradually developing theological movement which has turned 
away from the negations of Modernism, and, in earnest constructive purpose, is 
setting its face again toward “ the faith which was once delivered unto the saints ”. 


ALEXANDER STEWART. 
Edinburgh. 
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THE CHURCH! 


Wz have had occasion time and again in recent numbers of this QuarTERLY to notice 
a few of the vigorous brochures of Mr. Philip Mauro and to indicate that we set 
a high value upon them. We have here a volume on a much larger scale and the 
general qualities that we have found in his minor productions we find here in 
abundant measure. There is a conscientious adherence to what Mr. Mauro holds 
to be the teaching of Holy Scripture ; and there is the zeal for cherished truth and 
the vigour of style that we have come to expect in his work. The volume is one on 
which pains and care have been expended ; and it is in effect a trumpet call to the 
Christian world, if we may use the word, to get back to the Scriptural usage of the 
terminology in which the subject that the author treats is expressed. We have 
no hesitation in commending the work as a strong presentation of the case that the 
writer puts forward, and yet in some important matters we remain unconvinced 
by his argument. And this is not the result of a hurried perusal of the book. We 
have taken some time to consider the various positions that the author has taken up ; 
and we may now briefly set forth how we disagree with these positions. 

Mr. Mauro pleads for a close adherence to the use of scripture language in regard 
to the terms The Church, the Churches and the Kingdom of God. We quite agree with 
him that there should be no wanton abandonment of such usage. But we must be 
sure that we do not unwarrantably restrict the range and variety of meaning in 
which those terms are employed by the sacred writers; and at the same time we 
should not rule out the use of terms that have come to have an accepted value 
in the sphere of theological thinking in general. Christian thinking and discussion 
has throughout the centuries run in certain channels and it is a matter of some 
value that a theological vocabulary the meaning of which is sufficiently definite and 
which belongs in particular to the systematic presentation of the Christian faith should 
not be lightly discounted or set aside. Words are of value ; and what is of special 
value in them is their meaning. They are more than a collection of vowels and 
consonants cr mere units of so many syllables. They are the currency of thought 
and what really counts in regard to them is that they should convey accurately, and 
be understood when they do so, the freight of thought or meaning that they carry. 
In Christian Theology we are dealing with things that have a real substance and not 
with mere vocables, The gibe that Christian divinity concerns itself with words 
and their uses is a very shallow one. We must employ words if we are to express 
thoughts, and when we take a conjunct view of the teaching of various passages in our 
authoritative documents which deal with the same or kindred subjects it may well 
be that the real meaning of these passages taken together is most accurately and 
happily expressed not by any single expression employed in them, but by terms 
that have attained to a fixity of sense and a currency of acceptance which make it 
a decided convenience, to say the least, that we should adhere to and employ them. 
This admits of concrete illustration. 

Take for example such a term as “ trinity ” or “ incarnation ” or “‘ sacrament ”, 
or perhaps still better such an historical term as “‘ homoousion”. This is such a 
term as we speak of and we should be slow to encourage a tendency to sacrifice 
or to scrap the attainments of sound Christian thinking in regard to the fundamental 
truths of the incarnation of the Eternal Word who is of one substance with the 
Father. The plea then to stick to the very expressions of scripture seems to us to 
be more plausible than solid. At all times men should be careful how they use words 
and how others use them also. It is one of the elementary facts in the study of 
Exegesis that the words of the sacred writers are not always used in precisely the same 
sense. Mr, Mauro rightly recognizes himself two senses of the term “ Church”. 
For our part we think it is used not only in current discussions, but in scripture 


¥ The Church, the Churches and the Kingdom. By Philip Mauro. The Perry Studio, 3210 38th 
Street, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 2 dollars in cloth, 1 dollar 50 cents in paper to Ministers. 
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itself, in more than two senses, and the endeavour to fasten it down to these two 
senses which he recognizes is one that does violence in places to the true meaning 
of Holy Writ. Here we feel that our author has made an inadequate induction of 
particulars and proceeds on an unduly narrow basis of ascertained facts. 

The word “ Ecclesia ” we venture to submit is not to be treated as exclusively 
a New Testament term, and New Testament usage which itself varies is not to be read 
in detachment or sundered from the practice of the Old Testament in regard to its 
equivalent. Our Lord says in Matthew xvi. 18, that on this rock he will build his 
Ecclesia. He who says this is Himself the True Israel and as such He would have 
His people think of Him. He told the eleven that He is the True Vine; and the 
symbolical meaning of the vine was sufficiently known by them as it is spoken of in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. When He claims to be the True Vine He claims that 
He is the True Israel whose calling was to be the Servant of the Lord. The destiny 
of Israel after the flesh was to be determined by how they should treat Him. On 
the knowledge and faith and avowal of the mystery of His own person He was to 
build up His Ecclesia, so Israel after the flesh by rejecting Him, and setting Him at 
nought, brought upon themselves exclusion from His Ecclesia which is God's 
Ecclesia too. Our Lord claims the Congregation of the Lord to be His own. 

The Old Testament usage of Qahal and ‘edah must be taken into account if we 
would reach the true meaning of Ecclesia, The Septuagint version renders Qahal 
about seventy times by Ecclesia, and that spoke of the Congregation of Israel or 
of the Lord. We ought to bear in mind that though our New Testament furnishes 
the key to the Old the rule of faith which we have to work with is not the New to 
the exclusion or the prejudice of the Old. In the Scriptures which Israel had in 
their hands we read so often of the Congregation of the Lord ; and this Congregation 
belongs to our Lord who speaks of it as His Ecclesia. It was His own even when in 
the days of His flesh he was one of its Members. The Church of God were in the 
days that were at hand to be determined as to its constituents by the attitude taken up 
by the covenant people towards Him. Let Israel but go on to refuse Him and they 
should cease to be the Lord’s Ecclesia. By taking such a course they would bring about 
their own excision from the olive tree. Until this excision took place they were in 
a sense the Ecclesia; but by their stubborn rejection of the True Israel in whom 
their calling as the people of God was achieved they cut themselves out from their 
former place of privilege. The use thus of the word Ecclesia in Matthew xvi. 18 
is not to be looked upon as the introduction of a new term. It is but the 
application of an old and well-understood term to a new situation. So when our 
Lord speaks of the Ecclesia as His own we hear His claim to be that Lord whose 
Congregation or Ecclesia Israel had been through the ages. 

Then in regard to the use of Ecclesia as a New Testament word we feel that 
Mr. Mauro fails to take in the real situation in Jerusalem in Apostolic days as that 
is on record in the Acts. It was one Ecclesia that was to be found there and yet 
from the number of Christian converts there must have been many local Ecclesiai. 
They were diverse as Congregations but one as a Corporate Unit. In this fact . 
we have two distinct uses of the word Ecclesia and each of them refers to the same : 
community the one to that community in its corporate capacity, the other to the 
same community in its various local gatherings. The position that Mr. Mauro 
takes up rules out the real entity of the larger unit of the Church which must have ( 
been one through meeting in different congregations, not only at Jerusalem but 
at Ephesus or Antioch, or in any other city where the Gospel met with conspicuous 
success in Apostolic days. Then again such a passage as 1 Corinthians xii. 28 can 
hardly be restricted to a single local congregation, nor is it easy to restrict Acts ii. 47 
to a single Ecclesia in the sense in which our author takes the word. He fails to 
notice that there is such an entity as the visible Church Catholic. 

There is a further view that we might take of the matter: the Church as it is 
known to God is one thing, and the Church as it is known among men, is another. 
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The latter is what we know as the Visible Church ; the other is the real Church, the 
Church as it is indeed. Such a nomenclature is sufficiently clear and definite. 
And this distinction is not one that is the creation of the exigencies of post- 
Reformation controversy with Rome. It is one that is well rooted in the language of 
Scripture. There we learn who the true Jew is. There we read of an Israelite indeed, 
There we find the character borne by those who are worthy of the name of the 
Circumcision. These as they are known to the Searcher of the heart are the true 
Church. Those who profess the same thing with them on earth pass muster among 
men as members of the Church of God. The Visible Church embraces many that 
have only a name to live while they want the life that gives a right to the name. 
Thus viewed the Universal Church of God includes all who profess the true religion 
with their households. There is then a universal Church Catholic which is known 
to God as His own people. It is made up of those that he has redeemed and called. 
In this world it grows up as a house of God in the midst of the scaffolding of the Church 
as it is known to man. There are not two Churches, but one. That one Church, 
however, is a different thing as it is known to God from what it seems to be in the 
eyes of men. All this tells of a variety of legitimate meanings for the word Church. 

Now when we read the parable of the tares in the field we have before us 
the Kingdom of God in its mixed condition as it is found in this world. And when 
we read of the Kingdom of God into which no one can enter unless he be born of 
water and the Spirit we are face to face with the Kingdom of God in its essentially 
spiritual and heavenly character. Here we have just such a distinction in the case 
of the Kingdom as we have found to be real in the case of the Church. Is it too 
much to recognize in the visible form of the Kingdom mixed as it is on earth a 
substantial identity with the mixed visible Church? There is substantial identity 
with circumstantial differences. Mr. Mauro rightly calls attention to the terms 
employed but his emphasis on the distinction of the terms blurs his vision and 
keeps him from seeing the oneness of the Kingdom in its mixed constituency with 
the visible Church which is in like manner a mixed constituency. We feel free to 
apply the parable of the tares or that of the dragnet to the Church of God regarded 
from the standpoint of how it is to be seen in its visible embodiment on earth. 

We need hardly say that the view which we take of the Church of God takes 
it to be a moral unity from the Call of Abraham down to this present and is altogether 
inconsistent with such a restricted view of the Church as would find it only in the 
brotherhood of Christian believers from Pentecost until the Second Advent. Such a 
narrow view of the Church, we think, is a radically unscriptural one, and the rootlets 
that spread out from it are far reaching in their influence in modern evangelistic 
circles. 

It is the vice of what is claimed to be Biblical as distinct from Systematic Theology 
that it fastens on words as distinct from the real things that they represent. And 
when a word is taken rigidly in the same sense and this sense is maintained and carried 
through without due consideration of the modifying influence of context or setting 
or application men take a line of teaching that does less than justice to the pervasive 
and underlying unity of Scripture Doctrine. It may even be taken so stubbornly 
as to set the Apostles by the ears. Surely such words as “ Calling ” and “ Law ”, to 
name no more, are to be understood with different shades of meaning in different 
contexts and applications. 

The observation that we have just made applies also to the word translated 
“Covenant”. It is an authoritative appointment or settlement or, in a legal 
sense of the word, “ disposition”, and it ranges in meaning from Covenant to 
Testament, according to the setting in which it is found. This is one of the words 
in regard to which we differ from our Author, and we fail to see in particular how 
we can get any other meaning than that of Testament out of Diatheke in the ninth 
Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Our Lord speaks in the Gospel of appointing 
a Kingdom to His Apostles. It is radically the same word that he employs; and 
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when we read of His leaving peace with His Disciples and giving it to them, we 
cannot but regard the blessings that He was to win by His death, as so many items 
that enter into the legacy which he, the dying Testator, was bequeathing to His 
people. As alive from the dead the risen Lord lives to dispense those new Covenant 
Blessings that He died to secure. In this sense the settlement of Grace is a 
testamentary disposition. The thought or the thing is more widely spread in 
Scripture than the mere use of the word. 

It is no isolated phenomenon in the language of the sacred writers that the 
same word should be used with different meanings by different authors and in different 
contexts, and also that different expressions should be employed to convey the same 
thought. It is this that calls for the discriminating and orderly classification of 
Systematic Theology which seeks to group things according to their relationships 
with one another. There is no necessary clash between Biblical and Systematic 
Theology. Each has its own province and its own virtues and its own drawbacks. 
So long as Biblical Theology pays due heed to sane exegesis and remembers that 
varieties of expression need not represent substantial variety of real meaning it 
serves as the vestibule to the study of the various facts and phenomena of Holy 
Scripture in their reciprocal bearing on one another. The recognition of the divine 
authorship of the sacred writings warrants us reverently and carefully to piece 
together the details of information that we derive from the diverse portions that 
were given at diverse times and that are now illuminated by the light of fulfilment 
in the fulness of time. And it is thus no presumptuous endeavour to read the teaching 
of the word of God as a single message which gives to the several parts their own place. 
The endeavour may meet with but partial success ; but it proceeds on the recognition 
of the initial position that the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament are 
a divine unit and the thoughts of God are made known to us that we may search into 
them and discover their relations to one another, their harmony and their supreme 
excellency. As we look at them we may see the bearing that one has on another 
and how they stand related to each other as more or less comprehensive, so that 
is what is more detailed may be grouped under the proper wider category or caption 
to which it belongs, and so have assigned to it the place that is its own in the system 
of Scripture Truth. 

We have noticed this work at some length and have taken a view of what 
runs through Mr. Mauro’s earnest and able discussion of his theme that differs 
considerably from that which he takes. But while to this extent we differ from him 
we recognize the high character of his work and the serious purpose that informs it 
throughout. We think, however, that in the matters in which we venture to 
differ from him his work is capable of substantial improvement. When we lay special 
stress on our difference in judgment from an author that we esteem so highly it 
would be ungracious not to say how heartily we agree with very much of the contents 
of this volume. And were it not that the things we have criticized run like a 
connecting thread through the fabric of his discussion we should not have singled 
them out for such emphasis in this notice of his book. There are few books that 
we have read recently with which we cannot altogether agree that have given us 
so much satisfaction as the one before us, in reading those portions that we heartily 
accept and endorse. We should gladly see our author handling the things here 
discussed as they were treated in the palmy days of the Reformed Theology. Our 
Fathers went back over the centuries to take their place at the footstool of the 
Apostles. For this was the very genius of the Reformation Movement. Its leaders 
went behind mere Church tradition and gave to the “ sceptred Sovrans that rule us 
from their urns”, the Apostles of the Lord, the final and controlling voice in determin- 
ing the message of the Christian Church. A century of well-meant work in this 
department which seems to be unaware that it is only trying to do over again what 
as a matter of fact has already been done and better done is an illustration of the 
value of an acquaintance with the course of doctrinal discussion in the history of 
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the Church. The treasures of truth brought to light in the contendings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are an almost forgotten inheritance of our 
present age. Their special value lies in the fulness of their scriptural thought 
and in the accuracy and care with which that thought is set forth. We esteem them 
not because they are the teaching of the Reformers, who though great men of God, 
were but men, but as a rich exhibition of the Apostolic truth that those Reformers 
were content to learn from the oracles of God. * 
Joun Mactezop. 

Edinburgh. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS! 


A cynic may regard this brilliant book as a skilfully conducted retreat of liberal 
theologians through a bitterly hostile country, where, in this case, the leader plays 
deftly on instruments of music to cheer his dispirited followers in their quest for 
a place of safety, which, like Moses, they may see but never possess, albeit they must 
ever hope to reach it. 

In this case, as in nearly every retreat, the blame for the conditions that made 
retreat inevitable is duly apportioned. While Professor Niebuhr, somewhat patron- 
izingly, credits orthodox Christianity with “ insights and perspectives in many ways 
superior to those of liberalism”, it failed because its religious truths are encased in an 
“ outmoded science”, and its morality is enforced by authoritarian and dogmatic 
moral codes which derive their relevancy from their sometimes “ fortuitous inclusion 
in a sacred canon”. Professor Niebuhr’s fluent and descriptive rhetoric may be a 
device born of disagreeable exigencies confronting the distinguished author, but it 
scarcely merits the dignity of a dispassionate appreciation of reverent reformed 
biblical scholarship. 

While his alleged ineffectiveness of orthodoxy to meet the social perplexities 
of our time need not unduly disturb the orthodox, his erstwhile associates in the 
liberal and radical schools of theology cannot help having hiccup from the flow of 
his satirical scorn for liberalism. Indeed, they can in fairness rank him among their 
honest critics whom they inelegantly daubed as “ vulgar fractions”. They might 
cite the following references in their support. “ The liberal Church o 
“ fell to the level of merely clothing the naturalistic philosophy and utilitarian ethics 
of modernity with pious phrases.” Liberalism is “ optimistic pantheism”. It 
is “ on the side of Secularists and Naturalists”. It has insisted on “ futile moralism " 
Bishop McConnell is said to express “ the final bankruptcy of liberal Christian 
approach to politics”. Dr. Stanley Jones has written “the most perfect swan 
song of liberal politics”. The Oxford Group Movement is “ the final and most 
absurd expression of the romantic presuppositions of liberal Christianity”. The 
theological pundits of Psycho-analysis are told that their master, Freud, wrot= 
“supposedly profound words”. The Christian Pacifists are taught that they tend 
to “ moral complacency rather than contrition ”. 

The recessional drift of the author to the Left in politics and the Right in 
theology, of which he had given previous notice, appears accelerated in this book. 
That does not mean, however, that he is a believer in Marxism or in attractive Utopian 
fantasies as solutions of our immediate political problems. It does mean that his 
acute reflections on Marxist principles and ideas should be a deterrent to sentimental 
theologians who are inclined to play with the devouring fire of Communism. 

Nor does it imply that the author has accepted the basis of Reformed Faith in 
authoritative divine revelation. Far from it; for even Christ and Paul, according 
to his view, were not free from illusions. But he does show a deep respect for Calvin, 
“ John Knox and the Dutch and American Calvinists,” which Calvinists should 
modestly acknowledge. 


An Interpretation of Christian Ethics. By Reinhold Niebuhr. Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. Price 6s. net. 
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The book, as its title shows, is an attempt to interpret Christian Ethics to the 
contemporary situation by a profound analysis of human life and spirit in their 
multiform activities, and the Christian ethic in its possibilities and limitations. All 
forms of Pelagian moralism are exhibited in their futility. ‘“ Prophetic religion ” 
alone, in its highest and deepest implications, independent of “ naturalism”, “ other- 
worldliness” and “sacramental complacency”, can minister to the clamant need 
of our time. 

There is really nothing new in this thesis as a prejudice, presupposition or 
assertion. The alleged conflict between priest and prophet is quite trite, and 
the supposed exclusive other-worldliness of Evangelicalism has been blasted by the 
facts of history. The stewardship of the gifts of God under Divine Sovereignty, 
which implied the whole of human life, individual and corporate, as being under 
the law of God, is a dominant feature of the Reformed Faith, which repudiates the 
suggestion of defeat for the ethical consequences of that Faith. Human desires, 
motives, interests and actions, according to it, are made subject to moral law em- 
bedded in an authoritative revelation. When the sanctions of this objective truth 
were corroded by a radical biblical criticism, it was easy for a prevalent ethical 
theory, which found the basis of moral distinctions in the utility of actions, to induce 
sinful man to relax the tension between the claims of this world and the next in 
favour of the former. It was in such circumstances, and not because of any inherent 
weakness in Reformed ethics, that the Reformed Church almost everywhere abro- 
gated its authority to enforce its high principle of stewardship, with dire results to 
itself as the ground and pillar of the truth. There is nothing in the prophetic religion 
of this book, with its broken lamp of truth, to ensure different consequences to its 
application to social and economic evils, or to make it a safe practical guide to a solu- 
tion of the problems which the author bravely faces. 

Much of the lively thought of the book is too subtle to be permanent or too 
dazzling to be illuminative. It is, however, both significant and important as a 
symptom of the sickness of the Church, but only significant as a restorative prescrip- 
tion for her malady. 













































D. Mactrzan. 
Edinburgh. 
THE BIBLE AND EVOLUTION? 


Mr. Kinperstey emphasizes Professor Poulton’s definition of a species as “an 
interbreeding community ”, and quotes the admissions of biologists to the effect 
that selective efforts have so far failed to produce a variant type which is infertile 
with its congeners. This recalls the fact that in his otherwise laudatory comments 
on Darwin’s work, T. H. Huxley pointed out that it had not yet been demonstrated 
that selection was capable of producing physiologically distinct species. The 
modifications claimed by Darwin were of a purely morphological character, and may 
be regarded as proving the extent of variability within the limits of species, rather 
than the impermanence of species. 


“ 


L. M. Davies. 
Edinburgh. 


DE BRIEF AAN DE GEMEENTEN IN GALATIE.? 


Tuer is less call to discuss at length this learned Commentary on Galatians, because 
it is in strict alignment with the volumes on Romans which Dr. Greijdanus has already 
contributed to this series and which have previously been reviewed in these pages. 


1 The Bible and Evolution. By H. R. Kindersley, Barrister-at-Law; with Foreword by 
Sir Ambrose Fleming, F.R.S. Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 32 pp. 
Price 6d. 

2 De Brief van den Apostel Paulus aan de Gemeenten in Galatid. By Dr. S. Greijdanus 
Kampen. (Amsterdam, H. A. van Bottenburg, 1936.) Price f.9.75. 
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But it may be said that the book is one of serious and patient scholarship and, of 
course, entirely in accord with the general principles which have inspired the 
production of these Commentaries in the Gereformeerde Kerk. 

There is an Introduction of almost forty pages in which the writer brings out 
the importance of the content of Galatians as “ the heart of the Gospel”. He points 
out that those for whom it was intended were heathen and not Jews. The Letter 
has to counteract the influence of Judaising Christians by proclaiming the true 
Gospel of the Grace of God and Christ’s merit bringing redemption without merit 
in man. 

Dr. Greijdanus—in contrast, for example, to G. S$. Duncan—accepts the North 
Galatian theory, though he is by no means dogmatic about it, and gives an excellent 
summary of the case for both views. Unlike Professor Duncan he also assigns a late 
date for the Epistle, suggesting that it was written from Ephesus some time during 
the visit recorded in Acts xix. 8-1o—not as Calvin taught before the visit of Acts xv. 

He discusses the alleged difficulties that have been brought forward by way of 
challenging the authenticity of the Epistle, finding them dogmatic and exegetical in 
origin and of little weight and feeling that the burden of proving their case rests 
upon those who doubt the genuineness. 

After the Introduction the remainder of the 362 pages deal with the six short 
chapters of the Epistle, giving full and careful treatment. Sections of chapters are 
discussed and then each verse given in Greek and Dutch and analysed and expounded 
with Biblical cross-references. P 

An important feature of the volume is the extent to which Dr. Greijdanus quotes 
authorities of all important types so that a very good idea is given of the main positions 
that have been upheld by scholars. The volume is a key to the whole literature on 
Galatians. The writer gives his own views clearly, though at times he does not 
hesitate to leave decision open, as, for example, with regard to the reading ¢xwyev 
or éxopuev in Gal. vi. 10. His general attitude comes out plainly for example in his 
treatment of the suggestion of a gloss in Gal. iv. 25. 

Amongst books in English the writer refers very frequently to de Witt Burton, 
and A. T. Robertson’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament naturally comes in for 
frequent mention. The Commentary is produced in a convenient size and form, 
There are a number of misprints, especially in the Greek, but I have observed none 
that would cause misunderstanding. Altogether the volume is one which students 
who accept the writer’s general attitude to the Scriptures and who wish to go at 
all deeply into the examination of this important Epistle will find it necessary to 
study. 

G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


JOODSCHE INVLOEDEN BIJ PAULUS.! 


Tus brief study has the interesting purpose of emphasizing the importance of the 
Jew in Paul the Apostle of Christianity. In days when in some quarters (and these 
not all German) the tendency is rather to seek escape from any association with 
what is or may be imagined Jewish, this is a healthy line to pursue. And more 
generally, emphasis is much needed upon what as Christians we owe to Judaism 
with its Creator God as distinct from Greek metaphysics with its mere First Cause. 
But the writer is here only concerned with Paul. 

The thesis is that the life of Paul shows far more Jewish features than has 
generally been admitted. No connection is found with the Mystery Religions. 
Paul is a Jew of the Old Testament, not opposed to the Law, but opposed to the 
abuse thereof. The unity of the Revelation in Old and New Testaments is stressed. 


_ © Foodsche Invioeden bij Paulus. By Dr. P. G. Kunst. (Amsterdam, H. J. Paris 1936. 
Price f. 2.40. 
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A short chapter discusses the authorship and reliability of Acts—important 
matters in this connection, since Acts is friendly to the Jews, as Marcion had already 
discovered. The Paul of Acts is in a real sense faithful to the Law. Dr. Kunst 
agrees that W. M. Ramsay and Harnack greatly contributed to the general adoption 
of the Lukan authorship and he is satisfied as to the value of the evidence which 
Luke has selected. 

He proceeds to examine Paul’s relation to Judaism as revealed in his Letters, 
particularly Romans and Galatians. ‘There follows a more detailed study of important 
passages both in Acts and in the Epistles, and a chapter upon the position during the 
period of Paul’s missionary work. 

There is a clear and useful discussion of various theories put forward to account 
for the Jewish elements in Pauline Christianity—that Paul was merely accommodating 
himself to the requirements of his missionary enterprise (as Wernle states), or unable 
to decide to accept the logic of his religious position (as Harnack says), or careless 
about vestiges of Judaism because concerned for higher things (as Renan declares), 
or only gradually and never completely outgrowing his old beliefs (as Wrede teaches), 
The author proceeds briefly to deal with each of these suggestions. 

We are reminded that Paul dealt not merely with proselytes but with Jews, 
did not throw off all connection with Jerusalem, remained the product of his Pharisee 
education, always based his work upon the synagogue and its organization, and so on. 
Dr. Kunst does not find it necessary to go fully into questions of date, etc., but it may 
be noted that he accepts the South Galatian theory with regard to Galatians and 
fixes the writing of that Epistle after the Jerusalem Council and between the second 
and third visits to Ephesus. He takes the Pastoral Epistles without discussion as Pauline 
and sees no problem in the dating of Ephesians. 

It is useful to have the evidence with regard to this subject so carefully gathered 
together. 

G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


MAN AND REVELATION.! 


Tuis is one of several interesting publications which testify to a movement that is 
taking place in Germany of the nature of a “ fresh historical enquiry ” into the life 
and teaching of the great, lion-hearted reformer, Martin Luther, to whom, under 
God, that country and the Protestant world, owe a debt of gratitude for their 
deliverance from the Papacy. 

Principal Micklem, of Mansfield College, Oxford, in a brief Foreword, does not 
anticipate “ that this book will win full acceptance from English-speaking Christians ”, 
yet he rightly maintains that “ it deserves our patient and sympathetic study”. It 
“ concerns English speaking Christians”, he says, “ to understand what has been 
happening in the soul of Germany, not only because international understanding 
is a duty, but also because we have much to learn. The modern German Protestant 
presentation of the faith is not easy for us to grasp, partly because we have not 
suffered as Germany has suffered, partly because our religious inheritance is derived 
rather from Geneva than from Wittenberg.” Here is a book which sets before the 
reader what, from a Lutheran Church point of view, “ is happening in the soul of 
Germany”. Were it for no other reason than this one alone, it should be prized 
by the reader. In a short Preface, Professor Dehn informs us that the book consists 
of the substance of a course of lectures that were delivered by him last year in 
Mansfield College, Oxford ; and that his endeavour has been “ to deal with certain 
questions of Christian thought and life, not as a free scholar, but as a theologian 
bound by the Church.” 


1 Man and Revelation. By Rev. Professor Ginther Dehn, Late of Halle, Germany. (London 
Hodder & Stoughton.) Price 8s. 6d. net. 
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This “ stirring and quickening” movement in the religious life of Germany 
shows itself, among other ways, in the issuing of a new class of publications, of 
which this book may be regarded as anexample. Though they are naturally coloured 
to some extent according to the character of the source from which they respectively 
issue, their joint testimony cannot but give immense satisfaction to people in every 
land, who for years have been bearing a heavy load of anxiety as to the tragic fate 
that appeared to be overtaking the profession of Christianity in several lands. The 
Reformation virtually was a return to Bible teaching, and the liberty that accompanies 
it. Such liberty, however, was not secured without its advocates having had to wade 
through much precious blood. The sad contemplation now is, that such liberty 
is being turned in many places into license, with the result that, where this has been 
done, evangelical religion has become well nigh extinct. With the light, however, 
that appears now to be breaking in on Germany, a return to the Reformation position 
appears to be taking place. 

The present publication deals, among other matters, with Man, the Gospel, 
Justification, and the Church. Though the movement which the book gives proof 
of, in our judgment, has not yet attained to the Reformation position, yet the progress 
made in that direction is already so great as to warrant our entertaining the expecta- 
tion that the higher standard is not far distant. Such would produce a new Germany, 
to which the nations of Europe would again become indebted. Such an achievement 
would bring greater glory and prosperity to the land than any amount of sacrifice 
of wealth and life can ever do. To have such a happy end achieved, the Scriptures 
would require to receive a more reverent and God-honouring reception than for 
many years they have been receiving at the hands of German scholarship, who 
virtually make their writers unreliable witnesses, and deprive their work of divine 
authority. The weakness of Dr. Dehn’s book is that in this respect it is a similar 
kind. We find such an estimate of Scripture expressed as: ‘“‘ We are bound to 
recognize that it (the Bible) contains many errors even in the realm of religion, its 
own domain. This canonical book also contains much that is not canonical, and at 
any time it may become possible, by the discovery of future documents, to increase 
or to diminish the body of the canon” (p. 67). The Bible, as the veritable Word 
of God, is the only standard of Protestant truth and life. Ifit is as Dr. Dehn asserts 
that it is, it is a very defective weapon for the Spirit of the Lord to wield in the 
execution of the great task that has to be accomplished. The untempering of its 
metal and the diminishing of its authority will not add to its efficiency. When the 
Scriptures are used as Christ used them with full assurance of their being the Word of 
God, carrying complete Divine authority, and we are able to say under such an 
acceptation of them, “ it is written”, we may expect the cessation of the present 
spiritual ebb of the tide. We fear that the present dishonouring treatment of God’s 
Word is to a considerable extent at the root of Germany’s troubles. In many 
quarters in that land the doctrine of the Spirit was well nigh abandoned, even 
though the effectiveness of the Christian religion is due to the place of absoluteness 
held by the Spirit in the work of salvation. He is not regarded as a person, but as a 
divine energy. Theological seminaries also to a large extent became agencies for 
undoing Reformation teaching. The Lutheran Church was nearly destroyed by 
Synergism ; and apparently would have been gone, were it not for the extent to 
which the Christian community retained belief in the two great doctrinal positions 
of man’s ruin by the Fall, and his utter dependence for salvation on the sovereign 
grace of God, with which the people had been indoctrinated. In the book under 
review these doctrinal positions, which penetrate the whole range of Scripture 
teaching, and are the two great turning points in the history of man, are forcibly 
reasserted. 

In Germany at the present time religious persecution is tyrannically pursued, 
in an Erastian attempt to deprive the Church of the Christian liberty conferred on it 
by Christ—and this, too, in order to enslave the Church in the service of a Totalitarian 
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State, in which the civil aim would be supreme, and the work committed by Christ 
to His Church be subordinated to worldly interests. Thus the supreme authority 
of the State is to be practically deified, for what it commands must be done by all 
organizations within it. Herr Hitler becomes its head, Christ is dethroned by His 
interests being subordinated to those of the State. There can be little difference 
between such an attitude and the more unbelieving one of the entire repudiation 
of connection between Christianity and secular administration such as is found in 
some other countries. 

It is rightly maintained by Dr. Dehn that it is necessary to have our religious 
teaching based on correct anthropological knowledge. It is said that the man 
that is presented throughout Scripture is man, not as he came from the hands of his 
Creator, but as fallen, Not only has he fallen from a state of righteousness, which 
can never be regained by any human effort, but he has actually become an active 
transgressor of the divine law, and remains utterly unable to become anything 
else than a sinner. He, accordingly, cannot in any measure deliver himself from the 
wages of sin. For deliverance he is utterly dependent on the sovereign grace of 
God. In this saving provision the atoning death of Christ, and His resurrection are 
fundamental and essential elements. In fact this redeeming death of Christ is 
reckoned to be the central fact of God’s revelation. 

A firm and definite attitude is assumed to the great Reformation doctrine of 
Justification by Faith. The law demands perfect obedience. This man can no 
longer give, and without such perfect righteousness there can be no salvation for 
man. Christ, however, has wrought out such, “ Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness” (Rom. x. 4), as salvation, according to Dr. Dehn, is not the 
outcome of sentimental love on the part of God. Sin is destroyed in Christ by the 
sword of divine justice, and love and justice coincide in procuring that there is 
“no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus”. The faith exercised by 
them is the gift of God, and is exercised only by such as are called by God to its 
exercise. On this selective decision by God depends the acceptance or rejection of 
the Gospel by the hearers of it. 

In view of the present ecclesiastical agitation in Germany, Professor Dehn’s 
chapter on “ The Church ”, is of exceptional interest. It is a hopeful sign to have 
the German people giving consideration to such a question. It is declared to 
be the body of Christ. There is only one. It is of unbroken unity. It 
consists of all who, in all ages, through God’s election, become believers in 
Jesus Christ, and none may exercise lordship over their fellows. Various forms 
of its relation to the civil power may exist. That advocated as the most 
acceptable appears to resemble that of the Reformed Church of Scotland, in 
which there is co-ordinate jurisdiction with that of the State. Because in Germany 
the Reformed Church testimony bears more largely and openly on public affairs than 
that of the Lutheran Church one may account for the special measure of attention 
that is given to it by the present governing authority in order to bring it into line 
with the Government’s desires. Scotland can well sympathize with their German 
brethren in a matter of this kind. It is a case also that calls for all sympathetic 
aid, for it involves a challenge to Presbyterianism, if not to the Church of Christ 
throughout the civilized world. 

J. K. Cameron. 
Edinburgh. 


THE MEN OF THE VATICAN? 


Tue author of this book, who is already known as a writer of authority on his theme, 
aims at providing a clear and intelligible outline of the rise, triumph and decline of 


1 The Men of the Vatican. By Thomas B. Howells. London: Independent Press, Ltd. 
Price 38. 6d. net. 
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the ecclesiastical and political power of the Popes. He has succeeded in his purpose. 
The importance of the story, or record of historical facts, given here in a crisp and 
lucid style cannot be denied in face of the “ claims ” plausibly re-asserted by Romanist 
writers as affording the best basis for a League of States, under the Pope as their 
head, that would guarantee world-peace. The papal ideal world order of federation 
of states with all monarchs subordinate to Papal sovereignty filled the vision of ages 
only to vanish before the stern realities of the practical impossibility of illusion. The 
author throughout his twenty short but compact chapters maintains an attitude of 
detachment that clearly shows his desire to allow facts to interpret themselves. That 
does not mean that his Protestantism lacks vitality and conviction. The contrary 
can be seen in his closing sentences: “It is the affirmation of Protestantism that 
Rome has erected a system magnificent as a Government, but mean indeed for the 
Religion. Under the sacred name of its Founder, there is as little place for political 
subtlety or material force as for credulous superstition. We have not so learned 
Christ. 

D. Mactean, 
Edinburgh. 
THIRTY SHORT SERMONS* 


We have here some very snappy sermons on such texts as Isa. liv. 10, Ixv. 24, 
Daniel xi. 32, 2 Cor. v. 17, 1 Peter v. 7, etc. The reading of such sermons ought 
to cheer the hearts of believers, and ought to build them up in their most holy 
faith. Mr. Jackson is an evangelical minister of the Church of England. Would 
that we had more preaching of this kind issuing from the pulpits of that great 
Church! Take one example of the kind of teaching that Mr. Jackson delights in. 
Speaking of the “ vast ocean of fulness ” that is in Christ, he says: “ To illustrate 
this, only think of a child on the English coast looking upon the vast expanse of water, 
who says, ‘ This is the ocean’. Another in America does the same, says, ‘ This is 
the ocean’. Another in Australia does the same, says, ‘ This is the ocean’, Each 
of them sees the ocean, but the fulness of it is all that lies between. Wondrous 
then, and vast is the fulness of Christ, and yet it can be received into the heart of 
the true Christian ” (pp. 195, 196). 

It is rather unfortunate that the proof reading in this excellent collection of 
sermons leaves a good deal to be desired. On p. 25, line 22, “ Genesis xxvi. 63 ” 
should be “‘ Genesis xxiv. 63.” On p. 57, line 10, “2 Cor. iv. 6” should be “2 Cor. 
iv. 16.” On p. 60, line 32, “ 2 Chron. xxxiv. 2 ” should be “ 2 Chron. xxxiv. 2, 3.” 
On p. 75, line 1, “ ‘Tim. iv. 8” should be “1 Tim. iv. 8.” On p. 93, line 30, “Ps. lvi.2” 
should be “ Isa. lvi. 2.” The text of the sermon which begins on p. 96 is given there 
as “ Matthew xx. 27, 28,” whereas it ought to be “ John xx. 27, 28.” On p. 98, 
“xiv. 36” should be “xxiv. 36.” On p. 106, line 5, “1 Cor. xv. 13 ” should be 
“1 Cor. xvi. 13,” and on the same page, line 23, “ Matt. xxiv. 6 ” should be “ Matt. 
xxiv.13.” Onp. 141, line 9, “ Isa. iii. 1 ” should be “ Isa. lii. 1 ” and, in the following 
line, “ Amos iii. 17 ” should be “ Joel iii. 17.” On p. 153, we have a new version of 
Longfellow’s hackneyed line, “‘ Lives of good men all remind us.” 

ALEXANDER Ross, 
Dumbarton, Scotland. 


SOME RECENT ZONDERVAN PUBLICATIONS 


Tuts volume? contains a series of twenty-one sermon outlines covering the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Sermon outlines do not, as a rule, make popular reading, 


1 Thirty Short Sermons. By Rev. L. W. Jackson, B.A. Thynne & Co., Ltd., 28-30 Whitefriars 
Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 196 pp. Price 2s. in paper, 28. 6d. in cloth. 

2 Preaching Christ in Corinth. By Rev. Klaas Jacob Stratemeier, Th.D. 114 pp. Price 
1 dollar. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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and, usually, they are of interest only to preachers in search of material for pulpit 
themes. Dr. Stratemeier’s volume is not of this order, however. His outlines 
are not mere skeletons, for in each case there adheres to the “bones” quite a 
satisfying quantity of savoury meat! The book will be of use and interest, therefore, 
not only to preachers and teachers, but also to all who desire instruction in the 
Scriptures. 

In the Preface to his book, Dr. Stratemeier puts forward a plea for expository 
preaching, and deplores the prevalency of such topical preaching as leaves “ the 
preacher barren, and the man in the pew empty ”. He acknowledges indebtedness to 
Karl Barth’s treatise on First Corinthians as the means which aroused in him the 
desire to preach a series of sermons on this Epistle, and thus impart to his congrega- 
tion “ the challenging message of this Pauline letter ”. 

The sermon-outlines furnish proof that Dr. Stratemeier possesses, in a marked 
degree, the expository gift, and leave us regretful, as we lay down the volume, 
that we are not in possession of the sermons in the more expanded form in which 
they were originally delivered. 

Excepting for a few misprints, the book is well got up. The binding is tasteful 
and serviceable. The price is 1 dollar. 


Tue name of Dr. W. B. Riley" appearing on the title-page of a volume will be taken 
by all who have already sampled his writings as a guarantee of the good quality of all 
that follows. ‘This recent work is dedicated to the youth of his own congregation 
in Minneapolis, and we feel sure that thousands who are not in a position to enjoy 
the benefit of his personal oversight in things spiritual, will gladly accept his wise 
mentorship as that is made available to them through these pages. 

The book is intended primarily for young people. The author’s solicitude 
for them as they face the manifold problems and temptations of present-day life 
is manifest on every page. Without attempting to settle the question as to whether 
the youth of to-day are better or worse than their sires, Dr. Riley gives it as his 
judgment that they are “ always and everywhere largely the reflection of the thought, 
example and essential character of their immediate predecessors”. 

For young people in the course of College training, Dr. Riley has a special 
concern. His picture of University and College life as he finds it in the United 
States is not pleasing to contemplate, and, alas, the evils which he unveils are all too 
familiar in the academic life of other lands as well. In the pabulum served from the 
Modernist rostrum and pulpit, Dr. Riley finds the root cause of many of the social 
evils whose prevalence he deplores. With characteristic vigour, he declares : 
“There are people who imagine that the only difference between liberalism and 
orthodoxy is an academic debate; but to me, at least, there is all the difference 
between the damnation and salvation of souls ” (p. 23). 

The seven chapters which the book comprises are packed with good things, 
and we heartily wish Dr. Riley’s volume a wide circulation and fruitful ministry. 


Tue author of this booklet? is Pastor William McCarrell, of the Cicero Bible Church, 
Cicero, Ill. The precise denominational affinities of Pastor McCarrell’s Church are 
not betrayed by the above description of it, but a perusal of his book will leave 
the reader in no doubt as to the author’s doctrinal position. He is evangelical, and 
aggressively Pre-Millennial. He views the Seven Letters from the now familiar 
Dispensational viewpoint, and finds in them “a full description of the Church’s 
earthly course and experience from its beginning at Pentecost to its rapture at 
Christ’s coming ” (p. 8). 


1 Youth's Victory Lies this Way. By W. B. Riley, D.D. 138 pp. Price 1 dollar in cloth, 
65 cents in paper. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

2 Christ's Seven Letters to His Church. By Pastor Wm. McCarrell. 86 pp. Price 1 dollar in 
cloth, 50 cents in paper. Zondervan Publishing House Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Pastor McCarrell is vehemently intolerant of all who hold the Post-Millennial 
view of Christ’s second coming—the “ post-millennial delusion ” he calls it. It is 
to him a veritable Pandora’s Box from which has emerged every manner of evil. 
Modernism is its close ally. “Satan anesthetized as it were the church in general 
through Post-Millennialism, and while it slept spiritually, so operated as to deeply 
implant the deadly poison of present-day Modernism ” (p. 62). And more in this 
strain. : 

But even if Pastor McCarrell’s polemics are as uncalled for as they are extreme, 
his book contains much that is interesting and profitable to read, though the reader 
may not share his Dispensational and Pre-Millennial views. Errors in spelling and 
printing are rather numerous. The volume may be had in cloth covers at the 
price of 1 dollar, or in paper covers, at 50 cents. It runs to 86 pages. 


Tuts attractive volume? of seven sermons is from the pen of the Rev. J. C. Massee, 
D.D., LL.D. Dr. Massee’s long and varied experience in the Christian ministry 
imparts authority to his word, maturity to his judgment, and wisdom to his counsel. 
The title of his book gives an indication to his purpose in writing it, for in the 
opening sermon, from which the title is taken, he meets us with a powerful plea for a 
right Christology. 

“It is not given to every minister to be a great preacher,” says Dr. Massee, in a 
Foreword, “ but it is given to every minister to employ his gifts, whatever they may 
be, with a great theme, and to centralize all truth wherever presented in a passion of 
devotion to the person and atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The sermons which appear in Dr. Massee’s book are excellent examples of the 
kind of preaching for which he pleads. They certainly have “Christ at their 
centre” and proclaim His “ life-giving powers to believing men and women”. 
They ring true to the Evangel, and invariably close with a fine evangelistic appeal. 
Moreover, the author’s literary style is distinctly good, and his book throughout is 
eminently readable. A few printer’s errors have eluded the proof-reader’s eye, but 
in no case do they give rise to ambiguity. The volume contains 117 pages. Bound 
in cloth, it costs 1 dollar; in paper, 65 cents. 

G. N. M. Cotums. 


Greenock. 


Mr. Guysets,? whose book, Wounded for our Transgressions, was reviewed in these 
pages in July 1936, has given us here a very able and deeply satisfying specimen of 
devotional exegesis. He digs out rich stores of spiritual wealth out of the inexhaustible 
mine which we have in the First Epistle of John. Over and over again (pp. 24, 142, 
145, 220, 240) he quite rightly emphasizes the fact that the Apostle of love uses often 
very strong and stern language, pointing out, for example, on p. 24, when dealing 
with 1 John i, 6, that “ the Apostle under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit calls that 
man a liar who says a thing, and then with his daily walk contradicts it. . . . 
We would in that case be the worst kind of liar. The Apostle is indeed very plain, 
shockingly so, but sometimes it is good for us to get a shock.” Mr. Ghysels’ exposition 
is sane and well balanced, as, for exampie, in his treatment of a difficult verse like 
i John iii. 9, on which he says that John “ was not a perfectionist. But the sin in a 
believer’s life is occasional, not habitual. . . . A person who stumbles every 
other step is sick. There is surely something wrong. But a healthy person doesn’t 
stumble often. He walks along with firm and unfaltering step. So it is with a 
Christian. He may occasionally stumble. In fact, it might happen quite frequently. 


*“T am Fesus,” and Other Evangelistic Sermons. By J. C. Massee, D.D., LL.D. 117 pp. 
Price 1 dollar in cloth, 65 cents in paper. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

2 The Highest Fellowship. Exposition of the First Epistle of John. By James M. Ghysels, B.D., 
Minister, Christian Reformed Church, Lafayette, Ind. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 261 pp. Price 2 dollars in cloth, 1 dollar 50 cents in paper. 
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But it is not habitual with him.” (p. 141). On p. 145, line 13, there is a little slip, 
where Mr. Ghysels writes, “ All he (the devil) ever did was sin” (italics ours). It 
is only a slip, as, a few lines further on, Mr. Ghysels writes, “ He (the devil) has 
sinned from the beginning, from the time that he fell, and has done nothing else 


but sin.” 


The Sermons on Sin and Grace,’ preached by seven different ministers, are 
based on the first twenty-two Questions and Answers of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
and are in entire accord with the teaching of that important historic document. 
They are all strongly worded and refreshingly robust. Their standpoint and quality 
may be judged from a few extracts. “ Original guilt really comes first and original 
depravity follows logically from original guilt. God created man so that Adam 
could and did rightfully act as covenant-head and representative of all his race that 
should descend from him ” (p. 45). ‘‘ God’s Word tells us that we are dead through 
our trespasses (Eph. ii. 6), and wholly incapable of choosing the way of life until a 
radical change takes place within us. This change we ourselves cannot bring about. 
It must be wrought in us by the Holy Spirit” (p. 47). “‘ The Bible consistently 
teaches that the soul that is lost, and dies in that state, will be cast into a hell from 
which there is no escape” (p. 84). “‘ The doctrine of a limited atonement, that 
Christ suffered and died only for His people, is clearly taught in the Bible ” (p. 101). 

A few typographical errors have been noticed. On p. 22, line 9, some word 
or words seem to be missing between the words “ the saint ” and the words “ his 
sin”. On p. 55, line 16, “ it” should be “ its”. On p. 102, line 30, “ whither” 
ought to be “wither”. “ Enjoined”, on p. 112, line 10, should, we think, be 
“ enjoyed ”. 

In view of the centenary of the birth of D. L. Moody, which will be celebrated 
on February sth, 1937, Mr. A. Chester Mann has written this succinct and very 
readable account of the life and achievements of the great American evangelist,” 
He divides his book into two main sections. In the first he tells the story of Moody’s 
campaigns, laying special stress on his first British campaign in 1873-4, of which 
Mr. Mann declares that it was “ the most important, far-reaching event in Moody’s 
personal ministry” (p. 15). Of the great Glasgow Mission of 1874 Mr. Mann writes 
(p. 56), that “‘ the effect of it has never been effaced, and will not be, ‘ while Scotia’s 
mountains stand,’” There are men and women still living in Glasgow and all over 
the world who can bear witness to the truth of that assertion. In the second section 
of his book, Mr. Mann has many interesting things to say about such abiding results 
of Moody’s work as are to be found in such institutions as the Moody Memorial 
Church in Chicago, the Northfield Schools, the Northfield Conference, and the 
Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. 

Although Moody has been criticized, there is no doubt whatever that he was 
greatly used of God. A passage that Mr. Mann prints at the beginning of his book 
as having received a marvellous illustration in Moody’s life and work is Psalm i. 1-3, 
and the passage is well chosen. On p. 81 Mr. Mann records the remarkable fact that 
in connection with the Moody Memorial Church, there are nearly 120 foreign 
missionaries engaged in various parts of the world, and about fifty evangelists, Gospel 
singers, and home missionaries scattered throughout the United States. 

On p. 44, line 5, “ such ” is superfluous. On p. 97, line 3, some words appear 
to have been omitted after the word “ opportunities ”’. 

Avexanper Ross, 
Dumbarton, Scotland. 


t Sermons on Sin and Grace. Vol. 1. By Ministers of the Reformed and Christian Reformed 
Churches of U.S.A. Edited by Henry J. Kuiper, Minister, Christian Reformed Church, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids. 112 pp. Price 1 dollar in cloth. 

2 Moody: Winner of Souls. By A.ChesterMann. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
135 pp. Price, 1 dollar in cloth. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TWO RECENT EERDMANS PUBLICATIONS 


THREE: SIXTEENS* 


Dr. Dopp bestows this rather strange title on his book in consideration of the fact 
that the ten sermons which it contains are based on the sixteenth verse of the third 
chapter of Matthew, John, Acts, 1 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 2 Timothy, 
2 Peter, 1 John, and Revelation. The author admits, of course, that it is nothing more 
than a coincidence that “ Chapters 3 and verses 16 of the various books of the Bible 
contain such a wealth of spiritual treasures ”, and explains that he “ fell upon the 
idea of using the 3: 16’s of the New Testament for a series of sermons ” while 
searching for “ attractive, interesting, and helpful means and methods ” of presenting 
his message. The sermons were, prior to their appearing in print, preached to the 
author’s congregation in Shreveport, La., and stenographically reported. 

Dr. Dodd’s sermons are well worth reading, for in them he says many good 
things. Their strain is distinctly evangelical, and they are phrased in the language 
of the common people. Indeed, they are just too colloquial in parts, for our liking, 
as, for example, where the preacher represents Jesus as saying—in reply to the 
suggestion that He was casting out devils by the power of Beelzebub—“ Look out 
there, that is blasphemy ” (p. 24). 

A passage in Dr. Dodd’s book to which we take exception on more serious 
grounds, however, is where, on page 25, he declares that “ there is no record of Jesus 
having prayed prior to His baptism. There is no record of His having prayed after 
His resurrection. . . He prayed only between these two events.” (italics ours). Is it 
conceivable that the Child Who, in the Temple, gave expression to the supreme 
loyalty of His life in the words, “ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ? ” was not a praying child? And if He did not pray after His resurrection, 
where shall we look for an High Priest Who shall daily make intercession for us 
within the Veil ? 

Dr. Dodd’s closing sermon, on the Church of Laodicea, reveals that he inclines to 
the Dispensational view of the messages to the Churches. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, however, we repeat that Dr. Dodd’s sermons 
are well worth reading. 


THE MAN WHO SAID HE WOULD? 


Tuis recent volume by Dr. W. E. Biederwolf, is quite a notable addition to the year’s 
output of sermonic literature, and provides the Doctor’s many readers with gratifying 
proof that his hand, despite incessant occupation, is not losing its cunning. The 
twelve sermons in this collection are as fresh and forceful as any that have ever come 
from his pen. Dr. Biederwolf, as a scribe who is “ well instructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven ”, is indeed, “ like unto an householder which bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old ”. 

The book takes its title from the group formed by the first four sermons of the 
series. ‘These are character studies, the first of King Saul, “ the man who said he 
would, but wouldn’t” (based on 1 Sam. xv. 22) ; the second, of Samson, “ the man who 
said he would, but couldn’t ” (Judges xvi. 20); the third of Peter, “ the man who 
said he would, and didn’t ” (Matt. xxvi. 35); and the fourth of Paul, “ the man 
who said he would, and did” (Phil. iii. 13-14). The remaining sermons are on 
miscellaneous topics. 


1 Three: Sixteens. By Rev. M. E. Dodd, D.D., LL.D. 146 pp. Price 1 dollar. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

2 The Man Who Said He Would. By Rev. W. E. Biederwolf, D.D. 163 pp. Price 1 dollar. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Dr. Biederwolf is a pulpiteer of high rank, and a rhetorician of great versatility. 
His quotations are obviously culled from wide reading, and the illustrations are 
invariably striking and apposite. We have noticed one or two mistakes, the most 
serious of which, however, is the giving of the name “Henry” instead of “ David” 
to Mr. Lloyd George! (p. 83). 

In format, the book leaves little to be desired, and it ought to circulate well. 
It contains 163 pages, and costs 1 Dollar. 


G. N. M. Co xtns. 
Greenock. 


THE SUPREME TEST" 


Tuis volume includes twelve sermons by representative preachers of the American 
Pulpit. ‘“ Here are sermons,” writes the Compiler, “ that were preached by men 
who have presented the Cause of Christ for years ; while others are just beginning to 
preach. Men who are known in America and Europe as ‘ Princes of the Pulpit’ 
write side by side with men who are known little outside of their own Communion, 
but men who are in their own Communion leaders of great ability.” The list of 
contributors is an excellent one ; but the real interest of the volume lies in the light it 
throws on the historical character of the preaching of the country which produces 
it. America early acquired a reputation for pulpit power. In the study of every 
evangelical minister in every country are found volumes which bear testimony to the 
rare genius, the intellectual power and the sacred passion of the American Pulpit 
in the years that are gone. The peerless endowments of preachers whose names are 
as household words secured for the Pulpit singular reputation. No country can claim 
preachers of higher rank than Edwards, Alexander, Dwight, Hodge, Warfield and 
others like-minded : these were among the first in the Church of Christ in publishing 
the great truths of the Glorious Gospel of the blessed God in its various relations. 
It is impossible to compare the sermons grouped in this volume with the contributions 
of such men: for one thing there is an obvious incompleteness of treatment from 
a theological point of view ; and for a second thing there is no pretence of dealing 
with all the aspects of the faith either in its historic or personal applications. But 
the discriminating reader will find in these sermons a combination of expository power 
and practical wisdom which will serve to prove that in the American Pulpit to-day 
there are men who are well equipped for their sacred work and play their part well in 
making known Him who is our righteousness, wisdom, sanctification and redemption. 
The book is unusual because of its range: the authors of the sermons belong to the 
various denominations and are well known for their outstanding orthodoxy, scholarship 
and spirituality. It must be stated that a common strand runs through these sermons 
and they contain as much of the strong meat of the truth as we have read for some 
time. All the preachers deliver their messages in terse, emphatic and arresting ex- 
pression, and they cannot fail to help the reader to a firmer grasp of the truths with 
which they deal. “ The Supreme Test ” with which the volume opens, by Dr. 
George Goris ; “ the Cup of Demons ”, by Dr. William Edward Biederwolf ; “ the 
Danger of Delay”, by Dr. L. S. Keyser, and “ Life as a Trial”, by Dr. Clarence G. 
Macartney are particularly fresh and suggestive and easy to read. ‘These are a guar- 
antee of the value of the volume. We can confidently recommend it : preachers and 
private readers cannot fail to derive help and stimulus from its perusal. 


Joun Maczezop. 
Glasgow. 


1 The Supreme Test. Twelve Sermons. Compiled by Alfred L. Murray. Wm. B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price $1.00. 
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SVENSKA KULTUR-BILDER' 


Turse works contain a series of valuable papers by leading exponents of Swedish 
culture, folklore and ethnology. Among these may be mentioned, in Part 5, an 
article on the results of Research-travels in Sweden, by Professor Sigurd Erixon (“Fra 
mina upptacktsresor i hemlandet”). This is an inspired account of the work 
of the collector and research-worker in the humanistic field of living cultures, 
Professor Erixon has provided numerous pictures which really do illustrate his subject. 
They range from such as, exteriors and interiors of Swedish homes, and an early 
nineteenth century peasant tapestry of the “ Prodigal Son ”, to log-shelters, and 
a forest workers’ hut. From such raw materials of folk culture has come the mag- 
nificent Archive of the Nordiska Museum, aptly symbolized by the last illustration— 
a view of the shelves, in one of the many rooms of that archive, with their well-arranged 
volumes of research materials which have been gathered from all parts of the country 
by scholars who have carried out such travels as those of Professor Erixon, as well 
as from the contributions of local people, clergy, teachers and others, who have 
described ancient arts, crafts and other themes, that form the basis of a nation’s 
culture. 

There is a paper, interesting to folklorists, on the customs associated with “ Lucy’s 
Day ” and the “ Candle-bride ”, in Varmland and adjacent regions, by Dr. Hilding 
Celander. Dr. Erik Lundberg has made a contribution on the old Churches of 
Sweden, accompanied by excellent illustrations, including one in colour (a repro- 
duction of Tryggve Hermelin), whilst a well illustrated paper by Dr. Sigurd Wallin, 
discusses a Swedish Mansion, “ Hovhillningen pa Savstaholm ”. A paper especially 
interesting to Students of material culture is that by Marten Sjébeck, on the types 
of cultivation of South Swedish pastures. This is very suggestive as a basis for the 
classification of the various methods of arboriculture and agriculture in relation 
to folk studies. It is accompanied by a series of good illustrations and a dis- 
tribution chart of one of the types (meadows in which the ash trees have been 
beheaded). Sigfrid Svensson has an article on the introduction and use of coffee 
with descriptions of the various types of utensils connected with it. 

Part 6 contains contributions, by Professor Andreas Lindblom on the style 
of the period of Gustavus III, in connection with the Palace of Stockholm ; and 
on the houses, and the folk art depicted therein, in East Gotland, by Professor 
Sigurd Erixon. This last is a forcible reminder of the natural love of art and 
colour in mural decoration associated with Swedish culture. The coloured 
reproductions are exceptionally good. Manne Hofrén writes on the daily life of 
the Trader in the North. Gunnar Jonsson discusses mediaeval stone peasant 
architecture in Gotland. Certain features common to the Scottish culture— 
another region of stone architecture—appear to be familiar in Sweden as well, and 
students of native British house forms will find Mr. Jonsson’s thesis of interest. 
A study of the history of family linen-weaving (particularly as connected with the 
Nyman family) by Ernest Fischer is well illustrated by examples of patterns 
typical of various periods. The concluding contribution is by Sélve Nettelbladt 
on “ August Strindberg as a Historian of Swedish Culture ”. 

This volume is in two parts 4vo in size, distinguished for excellent printing 
and numerous and highly instructive plates, many of them in colour. The diversity 
of its subjects provides all classes of scholars and general readers with materials of 
interest and value. It is certainly a credit to its editors, contributors and 
publishers, 

G. R. Garr, 
Edinburgh, 


1 Svenska Kultur-bilder, Ny Foljd, Vol. III, Parts 5 and 6 ; published by Aktiebolaget Skoglunds 
Bokférlag, Stockholm, 1936, under the Editorship of Professor Sigurd Erixon (Nordiska Museet, 
Stockholm) and Intendent Sigurd Wallin. Price 11.50 Swedish Crowns, each part. 
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